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Ps A through the Centuries, Education of our children has been of 
utmost importance. Today, proper Education is vital. Every 

method to improve learning should be used to full advantage. 

Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is one of the best methods known 

to teach ideas and facts so they are understood and remembered. 

THE VU-LYTE projects anything... Theological Reading Matter 

(Lives of the Saints) . . . Religious Scenes (The Last Supper) . . . 

_.. Medals (The Miraculous Medal). 





FREE DEMONSTRATION 





If you are interested in better 


learning, write fora ! 
FREE DEMONSTRATION, to . / 


be given at your convenience. Pon 
You'll be amazed at how the 4 3 
VU-LYTE gives expression , j ieee 
to your full teaching potential. ; Pr Se 
No cost or obligation, “a Ps 

of course. 
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FTEN — too often, we 
fear — members of the 
Reverend Clergy lose 
sight of the fact that a Lawson Asso- 
ciates campaign can be tailored to 
supply their small money needs as 
well as their large ones. 

Too often we meet the comment: 
“We don’t need a million dollars — 
just $30,000. You don’t handle any- 
thing that small, do you?” 

We most certainly do. For to 
Lawson Associates, there are no 
BIG campaigns — and no small 


campaigns. Only those which are 





important. 
Everyone seems to remember the 


$2,408,000 subscribed in our cam- 
paign for the Catholic hospital in 
Camden, N. J. But most lose sight of 
the many successful campaigns for 
$30,000 and $50,000 and $75,000. 

Our growth through the years to 
today’s position of leadership in the 
Catholic fund-raising field would 
not be acceptable to us if we ever 
lost sight of the needs of countless 
parishes and institutions with their 
small — BUT IMPORTANT — 


money needs. 


We conduct no BIG campaigns. And we conduct no 
small campaigns. Only those which are important. 


Whether your fund-raising need be 
for new building, rehabilitation, ex- 
pansion or debt reduction-—whether 
you need $30,000 or $3,000,000 — we 
invite your inquiry. The analysis of 
your fund-raising potential will re- 
ceive the same careful executive at- 
tention whatever the sum to be raised. 
And we'll be glad to arrange a confi- 
dential discussion of the problem in 
your office or rectory. Clip this coupon 
if you’d like to know more about 
what could’ be accomplished for you. 
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Albs - Surplices - Rochets 


Clergy everywhere are learning that the Beau Veste line of quality liturgical 
fittings are the finest available anywhere. They set the highest standards for 
perfection in tailoring skill, creative beauty and long wear. Beau Veste is 
also the leading supplier of the very finest custom tailored albs and surplices. 
Stop in today and see our beautiful garments displayed at your Church Goods 
Dealer. Look for your dealer’s name under “Church Supplies” in the Classi- 
fied Phone Book or write for the name of your nearest religious goods supplier. 


ROBERT F. GAISER 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 





Dealers in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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The Charles J. Francis Company sets, achieves, and usually exceeds a 
surprisingly high goal. 

The reason is thorough planning and direction based on valuable 
previous experience in many similar campaigns. As a result every 
potential giver realizes how important his particular contribution is to 
the success of the project, and the greatest possible victory is obtained. 
Select a fund-raising organization dedicated to the Catholic cause. . . 
The Charles J. Francis Company. 


RECENT CAMPAIGNS: GOAL ACHIEVED 
@ Archdiocese of Kingston Marian Year, Cam- 

paign, Kingston, Ontario 600,000 1,000,000 
@ Diocese of Hamilton, Ontario; College, High 

School $1,100,000 $1,750,000 
® Diocese of Tucson, Arizona; Seminary 1,000,000 2,000,000 
@ St. John’s Parish, San Francisco 150,000 180,000 
® South Bend Catholic High School Program 1,000,000 1,500,000 
@ St. Ambrose Parish Campaign, Toronto, Canada 50,000 82,000 
@ Holy Famiiy Parish, Portland, Oregon 70,000 85,000 


Find out more about this group of experts in Catholic fund raising. A preliminary 
interview can be easily arranged and no obligation will be incurred. 


Guaranteed Goals plus Client Dividends 


The CHARLES J. FRANCIS Co. 


FUND RAISING e PUBLIC RELATIONS 


4526 The Paseo—Room 3 84 Ninth Street 
Kansas City 4, Missouri San Francisco 18, Calif. 
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Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 

Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21272-2129 Market St. 
CHICAGO 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 

Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 

D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 
CINCINNATI 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 
CLEVELAND 

John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 
GUTTENBERG, N. J. 

Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 

Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 57 St. 

The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 

Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 

Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 
OMAHA 

Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 
ST. LOUIS 

B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. PAUL 

The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 
TULSA 

F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21272-2129 Market St. 
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GRESHAM’S LAW: “When two coins are equal in 
debt-paying power but unequal in intrinsic value, 
the one having the less intrinsic value will remain 
in circulation while the other will be hoarded.”’ 
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To keep your Church financially healthy 
“BUY AMERICAN!” 


Gresham’s Law operates in the marketplace too—just as relentlessly as the law of 
supply and demand. Goods produced at low wages drive goods produced at high wages 
out of the market. Stated in another way: imported merchandise produced with slave 
labor or at sub-standard wages will not only tear down American standards of living but 
will bring on unemployment. 


And when Americans lose their jobs because employers are forced to lay them off, they 
are pretty poor prospects when the collection plates are passed around. 


Right now the American market is being flooded with cheap Evropean vestures and 
vesture materials. Some of these fabrics originate behind the lron Curtain. Some are 
made in countries which have thanklessly accepted the wet-nursing of American dollars. 
For intrinsic quality and for worthiness of use in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in Americar 
churches they cannot begin to compare with the Allen liturgical fabrics turned out by skilled, 
well-paid American workers. We cannot believe that anyone who has the best interests 
of his Church and country at heart, or who has any regard for the American standard of 
living, is going to jeopardize our American economy by buying these cut-rate imported 
materials. 


**Buy American” re 2 
pv om SILK 77 
—Aalitin 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





Trade Mark Reg. 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS @ DRAPERY FABRICS ¢ BANDINGS @¢ EMBLEMS 
**The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’”’ 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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Empire State Building 


Community Counselling Service 


INCORPORATED.... 


In keeping with our philosophy of constant im- 
provement in technique and service in providing 
the finest in Catholic fund raising we have taken 
another step forward through incorporating our 


organization. 


This new administrative and operational structure 
offers every CCS client even greater direction and 
assistance through more specifically defined service 


and operational departments. 


CCS INC. now assures every campaign the analysis 
and experience of a coordinated Executive Ad- 
visory Board in addition to experienced and 


stabilized field supervisors, specialists and directors. 


Community CounsELLING SERVICE, Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


OX-5-1175 


DETROIT, MICH. ° FAIRFIELD, CONN. ° ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Lewd and brutal Horror- 
Comics 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P.* 


Fx. CHILD GUIDANCE EXPERTS to- 
day would question the fact that comic 
books are a major cause of juvenile 
delinquency. New York State took a 
large step forward this year when it 
passed a law forbidding the sale of 
obscene comic books to persons under 
18 years of age. Yet much remains to 
be done. A strong case can be made 
out. for censorship of comic books by 
federal law. 

The comic book business is fabulous. 
Some 90 million books are published 
monthly, and any opponent of the busi- 
ness has to fight a combine endowed 
with incredible financial resources. I 
do not refer to the good comics when I 
speak of objectionable material. There 
are some excellent comics such as those 
of Disney and the Catholic comics. 
But the good comics constitute a small 
percentage of the total production. The 
overwhelming majority of comics are 
horror books dealing with city gang- 
sterism, jungle murders, science-fiction 
horrors, Western blood-curdlers and 





* John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., 
is Editor of The Catholic World, Consultor of 
the Society of St. Paul the Apostle, former 
director of the Paulist Information Center 
(Boston). Since March, 1944, Father Sheerin 
has been a monthly feature writer for THE 
HoMILETIC AND PaAstoRAL REvIEW. 


any and all forms of brutal crime. In 
general, these horror books rouse prim- 
itive impulses of lust or violence, or else 
they give precise information on how 
to commit crimes. 


SPREADING FILTH—BIG BUSINESS 


It took some years before agitation 
against the horror comics really got 
started. The publishers palmed off 
these vile stories as simple adventure 
tales for children. When the attention 
of parents was called to the horror ele- 
ment in the stories, they often ignored 
it saying that Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
were hair-raisers but never did much 
harm. Eventually, as a result of the 
unflagging efforts of men like Dr. Fred- 
ric Wertham, the parents began to re- 
alize that Grimm’s Fairy Tales were a 
far ery from the horror comics. The 
fairy tales were fantastic, unrealistic; 
every child of normal intelligence knows 
they couldn’t possibly be true. The 
horror comics, however, are real to teen- 
agers. 

The (London) Times Literary Sup- 
plement in its lead article for Feb. 25, 
1955, entitled “Marihuana of the Nurs- 
ery,” points out how different the horror 
comics are from the fairy tales. The 
realistic pictures of the comics, accord- 
ing to the article, have a “nauseating 
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verisimilitude.” This literature of the 
illiterate is too true to life: “The pic- 
ture of a man just hanged, the noose 
still around his neck and only the whites 
of his eyes showing; a man slaughtered, 
his tongue ripped out; a woman’s eye 
being pierced by an injection needle 
.,”’ these bear no resemblance to 
Cinderella and her magic slipper. 
Agitation against the comic books 
took on momentum when a Congres- 
sional Subcommittee investigated the 
business to see what relation existed 
between these books and juvenile delin- 
quency. The Subcommittee published 
its findings but rejected legislation as 
a cure for the troubles of the industry, 
relying on the industry’s ability to 
purge itself. 


DE MORALITATE OR DE GUSTIBUS? 


One incident that happened at a Sub- 
committee meeting gives a helpful in- 
sight into the mind of a horror-comic 
publisher. William Gaines, publisher 
of several comics, had been boasting 
that he originated horror-comics and 
had been giving testimony to head off 
censorship. Senator Kefauver, after 
listening to Gaines for awhile, held 
aloft a copy of Shock SuspenStories, 
one of Gaines’ publications. On the 
cover was a picture of a man holding 
a woman’s severed head by her long 
blond hair, and in his other hand he 
gripped an axe dripping blood. Gaines 
had been asserting that the publishers’ 
good taste would be sufficient censorship 
for the comics; whereupon Kefauver 
asked him if he considered this cover to 
be in good taste. Gaines answered 
“Yes,” but said he would have thought 
it to be in bad taste if the dangling 
head had been tilted slightly to show 
blood dripping from the neck. Ke- 
fauver pointed out that blood was drip- 
ping from the mouth, but apparently 
Gaines approved of that sort of thing. 
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Criticism from parents, civie and 
religious groups and local and national 
officials became so vocal that last sum- 
mer the comic book publishers decided 
to do something about it. Last Sep- 
tember, 27 out of 30 of these pub- 
lishers banded together to form The 
Comics Magazine Association of Amer- 
ica. On September 16th, Magistrate 
Charles F. Murphy was selected to act 
as czar of the industry, much in the 
fashion of the baseball czar. Judge 
Murphy had earned for himself a splen- 
did reputation in New York City in 
combatting juvenile delinquency. He 
drew up a code of ethies for the pub- 
lishers, and the members pledged them- 
selves to conform to it. Suggestive and 
salacious material was to be proscribed, 
unusual ways of committing crimes for- 
bidden to be shown, ads for weapons 
and sex-instruction books omitted, and, 
in general, the illustrations and text 
were to show respect for women, the 
home, law-enforcement officers and all 
religious and racial groups. An ap- 
proved book was to bear the stamp of 
approval: “Approved by the Comics 
Code Authority.” 


FAILURE TO CURB NEW FILTH 


Has the comic book business cleaned 
its stables? The answer must be an 
emphatic “No!” Assemblyman James 
A. Fitzpatrick, chairman of New York’s 
Joint Legislative Committee, endorsed 
the industry’s attempt at self-reform, 
but after he had seen what was receiv- 
ing the stamp of approval, he stated 
that the industry had failed to regulate 
itself. Hence, the New York law for- 
bidding the sale of obscene comic books 
to children under 18, a law passed this 
year. Dr. Wertham also is dissatisfied 
with the “reform.” In an article en- 
titled “It’s Still Murder” in the Satur- 
day Review (April 9, 1955) Dr. Wer- 
tham concludes: 


LEWD AND BRUTAL HORROR-COMICS 





The comic-book publishers, rack- 
eteers of the spirit, have corrupted 
children in the past, they are corrupt- 
ing them right now, and they will 
continue to corrupt them unless we 
legally prevent it. 

A newsletter dated Feb. 10, 1955 is 
quoted by Dr. Wertham to show how 
certain publishers feel toward him. 
This newsletter circulates within the 
trade. “The immediate enemy is Dr. 
Wertham, not some other publisher. 
He cannot be reasoned with. He must 
be discredited and rendered ineffective. 
This is a job for the bomb-disposal 
squad, and comic-book publishers 
should sit down and decide what to do 
about him. Will he go away? Prob- 
ably not. He must be knocked out.” 

The chief reason for this antipathy 
to Dr. Wertham in his well-known book, 
published within the last two years. 
Seduction of the Innocent (Rinehart) 
is the result of twelve years of scien- 
tific research into the question of the 
influence of comic books on youth. Dr. 
Wertham was for 20 years the senior 
psychiatrist of the Department of Hos- 
pitals in New York City. In his inves- 
tigations, he examined children up to 
16 years of age: normal children, bright 
children and children with records as 
delinquents. He found that reading of 
comics had a very damaging influence 
especially on the imagination, and so 
he called for control of the trade by 
legislation. But in the book he told not 
only of his findings, but also of his long 
fight against a hundred-million-dollar 
industry purveying a new type of por- 
nography. It was a fight also to con- 
vince parents that they should not be 
“taken in” by endorsements of comic 
books by psychiatrists and child-experts 
who were in the pay of the industry. 


DR. WERTHAM’S CAMPAIGN 


To those who raise the cry that re- 


strictive laws would violate freedom of 
the press, Dr. Wertham says that if 
Pure Food and Drug laws are consti- 
tutional, then certainly laws providing 
for control of juvenile mental food and 
for advancement of juvenile mental 
hygiene are also constitutional. Jus- 
tices Frankfurter, Jackson and Burton, 
though in a minority in the famous 
Winters case, held that control of dan- 
gerous comic books could be legislated 
without violating the Constitution. 

Here are some of the counts of the 
indictment as drawn up by Dr. Wer- 
tham in his book. (Note that he does 
not refer to comic strips which are 
usually carefully edited by the news- 
paper’s editors. Comic book publishers 
try to confuse the public and ride on the 
prestige of newspaper comic strips.) 
First, comics blunt the moral sense. The 
illustrations reveal a world of thieves, 
dope-peddlers, punks and molls. Their 
only aim is to get the better of someone 
else by trickery or sheer violence. They 
have no respect for women, for law, no 
sympathy for suffering. Their only 
rule is to avoid getting caught for 
crimes. The atmosphere of comic 
books is a repudiation of twenty cen- 
turies of Christian idealism. 

Many judges, lawyers and youth 
counselors in recent months have 
claimed that the main fault with mod- 
ern youth is lack of respect for au- 
thority. Children are said to have no 
idea of a duty to respect law-enforce- 
ment officers. They want to be like 
Superman who settles everything by 
force and undermines the authority of 
ordinary men and women, such as 
teachers and parents. The new comic 
books under the code are no better than 
the old. One book starts out: “Plug 
the lousy cop, Frankie!” 

Secondly, the comics nourish racial 
and national prejudice. There are two 
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main types in the horror comics: thie 
tall, blond superman, and the dark men. 
The dark men are Negroes, Italians, In- 
dians, Asiatics, savages, ape-men. The 
blond men kill the dark men. In one 
comic book the hero throws bombs and 
a Negro out of his plane, and calls out: 
“Bombs and bums away.” Could an 
anti-Negro agitator do any more dam- 
aging work than to sow his seeds in the 
juvenile mind? 


SEX-MANIACS DEVELOPED HERE 


The comies retard a child’s develop- 
ment as a reader. They interfere with 
the elementary mechanisms of learning 
how to read and with the acquirement 
of good reading habits. Instead of 
reading rapidly from left to right, the 
comic book reader looks at irregulai 
bits of printing here and there in “bal- 
loons” of text. Reading disability and 
retardation can cause a mountain of 
troubles for the child and result in 
various forms of maladjustment. 

The comics develop sex-mania in 
children. Not only are the illustrations 
salacious and at times positively ob- 
scene, but in many books, sex is mixed 
up with cruelty so that the child read- 
ing the books may become a sadist. 
Usually the connection between sex and 
pain is dormant in children, but the 
comic books bring it to the surface. 
Dr. Wertham says that if a medical 
student had to write a thesis on sadistic 
fantasy, he could analyze the whole 
field by reading the comic books. 

A typical situation in comic books is 
that of a half-clothed girl bound by her 
wrists to a post, a man standing behind 
her with a whip. Recently in Brooklyn 
four little boys, nine years of age, and 
one ten-year old, lured a little girl of 
nine years to a park, tied her to a tree, 
threatened her with a knife, tore off her 
clothes, kicked her and bludgeoned her 
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with an iron pipe. In this comic-book 
era, children develop perverted erotic 
tendencies very early. 


TECHNIQUES FOR CRIME 


The comics teach crime. The Times 
Literary Supplement (London) agrees 
with Dr. Wertham that these books are 
‘primers of crime.” They immerse the 
child in an atmosphere of lust and bru- 
tality, then give him precise informa- 
tion on how to commit crimes. They 
explain in pictures and in detail how to 
steal an automobile, how to assault a 
man, how to burglarize, murder, conceal 
evidence, torture, set fires, fix sporting 
events, pick pockets, forge checks and 
how to feign illness to get out of the 
Army. 

Under the heading of “self-defense” 
these books offer detailed charts of the 
vulnerable parts of the human body 
and proceed to show you how to choke 
a man to death, break his bones and 
gouge out his eyes. The “injury-to-the- 
eye” motif is common: the torturer 
uses a sharp instrument or at times a 
burning object like a cigarette. The 
advertisements are an added attraction. 
In addition to showing half-clad male 
bodies that induce homosexuality, they 
advise children where to buy BB guns, 
air guns, switch-knives, rifles, pistols, 
leather whips, ete., ete. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


This problem of comie books must. be 
regulated by legislation. Banning these 
obscenities would no more infringe the 
right of freedom of speech and the press 
than banning narcotics violates free- 
dom of business competition. It is a 
grave injury to the public welfare to 
permit the infliction of this cheap por- 
nography on our young people. Doc- 
trinaire liberals perhaps don’t see it 
in that light, but even Norman Thomas, 
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a strong liberal himself, recently wrote: 
‘Neither the national nor the state gov- 
ernment ought to be impotent before 
this danger at a time when juvenile 
delinquency is so greatly on the in- 
crease.” The most effective restraint 
would be a federal law. 

Until effective legislation is passed, 
Catholie parents will have to be rigor- 
ous in their supervision of the reading 
habits of their children. They will 
have to inquire into the fate of the 
allowance money given to their chil- 
dren. Dr. Wertham speaks of the vast 
resources of the comic-book industry 
built up on little boys’ and girls’ “candy 
money.” Parents must not delude 


In the next H P R issue 


themselves with the idea that normal 
children are not affected by the comics. 
Dr. Wertham proves that it is precisely 
the normal children that are affected: 
the abnormal have their own fantasies 
and don’t need help from the comics. 
Above all, parents should not be de- 
ceived by the stamp of approval on 
recent comic books nor should they be 
swayed by endorsements of experts 
(who are possibly in the pay of the 
trade). If Catholic parents want their 
children to play a role within society 
and to develop purity of heart as well 
as a sense of social responsibility, let 
them keep horror books and pornog- 
raphy away from their children. 





about Billy Graham,” writes: 


Regarding the insistence of Billy Graham that all men must express 
sorrow for their sins, Father Sheerin, C.S.P., 


Even today you will find some who bewail this idea of sorrow for sin. 


in his July article, “What 


They claim it is a form of fear, and fear is the unpardonable sin in the 
eyes of the “emancipated” person. Philip Wylie, in his 1955 edition of 
Generation of Vipers, notes that it did not oecur to him in 1941 that 
orthodox religion would have become a new refuge for masses of Ameri- 
cans who were panic-stricken. He says that in 1941 he was aware of the 
dangers of the A-bomb, but he never realized that “unconscious fear 
would shatter the common sense of multitudes.” I can well imagine that 
Philip Wylie would go Alistair Cooke one better in reporting Billy Gra- 
ham’s insistence on fear of God as the beginning of wisdom. 

However, the really important feature of Billy Graham’s crusade is not 
Billy Graham or his emotional appeal or his exhibitionism or his blue 
gabardine or his message. It is the upsurge of religious interest behind 
his campaign that is really important. It is a state of mind that is a 
startling change from the left-wing radicalism which twenty years ago 
took root in America. 
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Multifariam, Multisque 
Modis... 


By GERARD P. MINOGUE* 


l. Is NoT the usual thing to re- 
fer to Kipling when discussing Sacred 
Scripture, but there is a much-quoted 
line of his that contains a good deal of 
truth when applied to the manner of 
our approach to the written record of 
God’s revelation to man: “East is East 
and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet.” 

We are men of the West and, nolens- 
volens, we approach the Sacred Books 
as Westerners. For good or for ill we 
are Greeks, Aristotelians, Euclideans; 
and when we do not find in the Bible 
a Greek sense of balance and propor- 
tion, an Aristotelian lucidity of thought, 
and a Euclidean rigor of deduction, 
we are repelled. Even those who boast 
that their religion is the Bible, and 
only the Bible, confine themselves 
largely to the books which are straight 
narration, the most easily transferable 
of all literary genres. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN 
LITERARY TRADITIONS 


Why this paradox? God in His 
eternal wisdom provides us with a book, 
which at first contact repels instead of 
attracting. The reason is simple when 
once pointed out. In attempting to 





* Father Minogue has been engaged in 
parish work for the last nine years in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn. His earlier writings, 
notably those which have appeared in The 
New Scholasticism, have attracted respectful 
attention. 
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understand the problem, let us confine 
ourselves to the Old Testament; the 
New is not nearly so great a problem 
from this point of view. 

As usual the Scholastics of the medi- 
eval period have a succinct formula, 
the terseness of which is pregnant with 
the whole truth of the matter: “Grace 
does not destroy nature, it perfects it.” 
The almighty, all-knowing God chose 
to speak through men who were Semites 
and, in accord with His unvarying 
practice, He did not destroy their 
Semitic character, but rather expressed 
truths whose validity is absolute, com- 
pletely unrestricted in space and time, 
through the medium of a mentality and 
a language very much restricted to a 
very particular space and time. Hence 
we, twentieth-century men of the West, 
living far from Palestine, thousands of 
years later, conceptualizing our intui- 
tions in a vastly different fashion, 
speaking languages completely alien, 
do not immediately apprehend in a 
satisfactory fashion God’s message in 
its primordial guise. 

This plain, blunt truth is not im- 
mediately evident to us as Catholics 
because of one incalculable advantage 
which is ours. When we read or hear 
those parts of the Old Testament which 
are the quintessence of the Divine 
Word, we grasp them with a mind that 
has been molded by the magisterium oi 
the teaching Church, with all the cumu- 
lative foree of a centuries-old tradition 


er 
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of exegesis, both patristic and liturgical. 
As a result we are tempted at times to 
ask why there is so much ado about 
nothing. But if we go a bit further and 
take some of the other parts of Scrip- 
ture which neither the Fathers nor the 
Ecclesia orans has explained, we find 
ourselves very quickly nonplussed. 


THE UBIQUITOUS WAW 


This is not at all surprising. We are 
trying to read a literature for which 
we have not the requisite preparation. 
Our training has been in an entirely 
different literary tradition. The an- 
cient Hebrew was not an Aristotelian, 
while we, aware of it or not, are. An 
example may make this clear, an ex- 
ample deliberately superficial: the 
matter of style as seen in sentence 
structure. The Hebrew text of the 
Bible at first contact seems to have 
only one conjunction, waw, the mean- 
ing of which is “and.” Most Hebrew 
sentences are loosely connected series 
of apparently equal coordinate clauses 
inelegantly held together by the ubi- 
quitous waw. Compare that with the 
sentence par excellence of our literary 
tradition, the Greek or Latin periodic 
sentence as molded by Demosthenes or 
Cicero. Where are the fine balance, 
the pointed antithesis, the delicate 
interplay of subordinate clauses, ad- 
versative or corroborative, all mar- 
shaled expertly to give crashing empha- 
sis to the main clause as it rounds out 
the complete thought? They are con- 
spicuously absent, and, as a result, we 
unconsciously experience a_ literary 
malaise. 

As in this one aspect, so in all the 
other aspects of the two literary tradi- 
tions. The ancient Semite made far 
less claim to reproduce his thought in 
the mind of the auditor exactly as he 
had first thought it, than do we of the 
Greco-Roman tradition. Rather than 


try, as we do, to follow every intricacy 
of the thought-pattern with corre- 
sponding involutions of language, he 
was content to set forth in suggestive 
fashion the content of his thought, and 
to try in that way to stimulate the 
auditor to create the same thought for 
himself. Hence the amazingly con- 
crete, sensuous power of his writing, a 
power easily grasped even in a trans- 
lation. To speak very inaccurately, it 
might almost be said that Semitic 
literature in general is poetic as com- 
pared to ours, which, with its demand 
for logical concatenation of thought, 
is eminently prosaic. In order to make 
our point, let us make this generaliza- 
tion: the ancient Semite was not a 
philosopher, but rather a seer; he was 
synthetic rather than analytic; he pre- 
ferred to apprehend reality by a kind 
of intellectual osmosis, rather than by 
deliberate rational analysis of indi- 
vidual parts of a given whole; in a word 
he was intuitive rather than rational. 


LEARNING TO THINK AS 
THE ANCIENT HEBREW 


After this rather circuitous approach, 
it is comparatively easy to see why so 
many Catholics feel more at home in 
theology than in the Sacred Scriptures. 
(By “theology” is meant both technical 
theology for the learned, and the cate- 
chism for the unlearned; the difference 
between these two is one of degree, not 
of kind.) The reason is quite simply 
that intellectually we are Greeks, and 
we find the abstract, logical approach 
to reality infinitely easier to grasp. 
(What else did the magnificent Aquinas 
do but apply superbly the Aristotelian 
analytic technique to the date of Reve- 
lation?) 

Are we then to rest on our oars, while 
taking the defeatist position that we 
are Greeks and will never understand 
the Semites? No! A hundred thou- 
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sand times, No! Were we to do that 
we should suffer an inestimable loss; 
for it cannot be denied that when God's 
Word submits to the conceptualization 
of scientific theology it emerges some- 
what pallid: it loses much of its elan 
vital. No; we must simply gird our 
loins for more work, hard and arduous 
work. 

After mastering God’s truth to a 
sufficient degree in our native fashion, 
we must set to work to gain an insight 
into the ancient Hebrew’s fashion of 
mastering that same truth: a fashion 
almost completely foreign and strange 
to us. Is this to say that we must all 
become Semitic philologists, Assyriol- 
ogists, Egyptologists, ete.? Certainly 
not; such an assertion is too inane to 
refute. Rather we must, all of us, in 
the degree we are able, assimilate the 
assured results of the specialists in 
those fields. If anyone says that this is 
too hard, even in his own degree, that 
man does not grasp vitally what it 
means to love God’s Word. For only 
thus shall we approach, so far as in us 
lies, a true comprehension of what God 
meant when He spoke. 

When we have done this even to a 
small degree, the reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures becomes a soul-shaking ex- 
perience. The concrete and sensuous 
character of the Hebrew style comes to 
a mind prepared by systematic theo- 
logical learning with an incredible im- 
pact. One might almost say that the 
poetic immediacy and power of the 
Semitic speech fecundates the theology, 
and a new thing is born; a conceptual 
theology vitalized by an_ intuition; 
science complemented by wisdom. (ls 
it necessary to add that the very power 
and immediacy of this literature are 
so great that they lead people without 
solid theological background into gro- 
tesque and bizarre fantasies?) 

An objection here arises. 
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“TO THE JEW FIRST... .” 


Inevitably the objection will arise 
that this whole concept of Hebrew and 
Greek mentalities is equivalent to the 
assertion that God’s revelation is not 
adapted to all men. An obvious dis- 
tinction will show that the objection is 
groundless. Revelation as contained in 
the Scriptures was made immediately 
to the children of Israel, and to them it 
was immediately adapted: the same 
revelation, on the other hand, was made 
mediately to the Gentiles, and to them 
it was adapted mediately. God could, 
had He so wished, have crushed out of 
His instrument, Israel, all its national 
and racial characteristics; He could 
have reduced its national language to 
an idiomless, least common denomi- 
nator; He could have, but He did not. 
Faithful to His unvarying method of 
respecting the nature of His instru- 
ment, He propounded His Truth in a 
strictly localized, highly colored ex- 
pression, because He had already en- 
dowed all other peoples with the capa- 
bility, each in its own fashion, to dis- 
engage His universal, timeless truth 
from the peculiarities, both local and 
temporal, in which Israel clothed it. 
“To the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” 

To set forth vividly this relation be- 
tween East and West, between Scrip- 
ture and theology, it may help to use 
the terms (but only the terms) of the 
Hegelian dialectic: thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis. Let us apply them to 
a particular example, the second and 
third chapters of Jeremias. 


Thus saith the Lord: I have re- 
membered thee, pitying thy youth, 
and the love of thy espousals, when 
thou followedest me in the desert. . . 
I brought you into the land of 
Carmel...you defiled my land... .the 
children also of Memphis and of 
Taphnes have deflowered thee, even 
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to the crown of the head...on every 
high hill, and under every green tree 
thou didst prostitute thyself . . . How 
canst thou say: I am not polluted, I 
have not walked after Baalim? 
thy ways in the valley, know what 
thou has done: as a swift runner 
pursuing his course. A wild ass ac- 
customed to the wilderness in the de- 
sire of his heart snuffed up the wind 
of his love: none shall turn her 
away: all that seek her shall not fail: 
in her monthly filth they shall find 
her... It is commonly said: If a 
man put away his wife, and she go 
from him, and marry another man, 
shall he return to her any more? 
Shall not that woman be polluted 
and defiled? but thou has prostituted 
thyself to many lovers...thou hast 
polluted the land with thy fornica- 
tions, and with thy wickedness... 
(Juda) by the facility of her fornica- 
tion defiled the land, and played the 
harlot with stones and with stocks... 


See 


The thesis as applied to this example 
will be represented by the ordinary 
pious Catholic, who, wishing to read 
the Word of God, comes upon these 
passages without the requisite prepara- 
tion. With what result? Certainly he 
vill be confused: in all likelihood he 
will also be strongly repelled. 

The antithesis: the man who has not 
read this particular passage, but who, 
by a certain amount of theological 
preparation, understands the nature of 
grace, the freedom of God’s choice of 
Israel through no merit on its part, the 
nature of the berith Yahweh which 
united God and Israel in a quasi-mari- 
tal union; also knows in some 
slight degree the vigor and power and 
even at times the ecrudity and coarse- 
ness of Semitic imagery. 


who 


What is the synthesis? What else 
but the pious Catholic who reads this 
passage with the requisite preparation? 
He will know that God took Israel as 
His spouse, and that every time Israel 
went after false gods she was an adul- 
teress. He will know that Memphis 
and Taphnes are the idolatries of Egypt 
which have robbed Israel of her virtue. 
He will know that the gods of Canaan 
were worshiped on the high places, and 
so Israel prostituted herself on every 
high hill. He will know that the “swift 
runner” is a goat in the mountains and 
and that Israel running after the many 
Baalim of the Canaanites made goat 
paths all through the mountains, up to 
their sanctuaries. He will know that 
the wild ass driven by the mating urge 
stands for the gods of the Gentiles who 
seek out Israel, and the menstrual filth 
she sits in, stands for the blood and 
bones of her idolatrous sacrifices to 
them. He will know that the wife, 
Israel, left her husband, the Lord, and 
prostituted herself to many lovers, the 
gods of the Gentiles. And finally he 
will know that the facility of her forni- 
cation with stones and stocks stands 
for the fatal ease with which Israel 
forsook the Lord to worship idols of 
stone and wood. 

This synthesis of Seripture with 
theology and philology is, it seems to the 
present writer, the only truly fruitful 
way to read the Bible. It is the only 
way in which the superabundant rich- 
ness of spiritual nourishment which God 
has destined for His children is made 
truly available to all of them, “the Jew 
first and then the Greek.” 
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Confessions at Sea and 
in the Air 


II. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D.* 


DO FACULTIES EXPIRE 
UPON DEPARTURE?” 


For the diocesan priest, who always 
retains the faculties of his own diocese, 
there is little need to be concerned about 
the various Ordinaries from whom con- 
fessional ‘faculties can be secured to 
comply with Canon 883. However, a 
priest who is a member of a religious 
institute may well be affected by the 
distinctions made in this canon, and the 
diocesan priest might be affected in- 
directly, if he should wish to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make his 
confession to a religious who is travel- 
ing. 

The situation we have in mind is this. 
Usually a religious who is stationed in 
a diocese loses the faculties of that 
diocese upon his definitive departure 
from the territory. Thus, if a religious 
be transferred by his superiors from 
New York to St. Louis, for example, 





* John J. Danagher, C.M., J.C.D., is pro- 
fessor of canon law and of sacramental moral 
theology at St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, 
Colorado, and is on the teaching staff of the 
Register College of Journalism. Previously 
on the faculty of St. Mary’s Seminary, Perry- 
ville, Missouri, he has also held parochial as- 
signments in Texas and Missouri. He has 
been a monthly contributor to THe Homtr- 
LETIC AND PastoraL Review since August, 1952. 


” This is the second of two articles, written 
in reply to several questions proposed by a 
reader, which concern replies previously pub- 
lished in THe HomiLetic AND PastoraL RE- 
view. The reader is designated in these arti- 
cles as Lector, and the gist of his letter was 
given at the beginning of the first of these 
articles, published in the issue for May, 1955. 
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during the journey between the two 
cities he normally does not possess the 
faculties of either diocese. Those of 
the terminus a quo are lost by his de- 
finitive departure from the first diocese, 
and the faculties of the diocese to 
which he is going are not usually con- 
ferred until he arrives at his destina- 
tion. In the interim, then, he does not 
possess faculties from any local Ordi- 
nary. 

Does this lack of diocesan faculties 
prevent Canon 883 from being effective 
in the case? The situation is somewhat 
the same as that of the missionary 
priest, a religious, who is sailing to a 
foreign land. He does not have the 
faculties of any diocese, but he obtains 
confessional jurisdiction from the local 
Ordinary of the port where he boards 
the ship. When does this local jurisdic- 
tion expire? We might argue that it is 
the Ordinary’s intention that it should 
last throughout the entire period of the 
forthcoming voyage, and he could 
surely grant faculties in this manner. 
However, such an extension of diocesan 
faculties in duration is not required to 
permit the exercise of confessional 
jurisdiction from Canon 883. 

Various authors teach that it is 
sufficient that the faculties be in exist- 
ence, and that they have not been re- 
voked by some positive act, up to the 
time at which the traveler boards the 


ship.'® Even if the diocesan faculties 


® Cfr, Theologia Moralis. By Thomas A. 
Iorio, 8.J. (D’Auria, Naples), Vol. III (1947), 
n. 431 
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be considered as expiring with the 
priest’s definitive departure from the 
port, the condition demanded by the 
Code has been fulfilled. Iorio points 
out that if this were not true, Canon 
883 would be of little use for many 
priests. 

Correct understanding of this point 
will be helpful to the religious who is 
sailing to a foreign land, who has or 
retains no faculties from a proper local 
Ordinary because he has left the dio- 
cese of his previous assignment and 
residence, and who consequently finds 
it necessary to seek faculties from the 
Ordinary of the port at which he will 
embark. It is customary to give di- 
ocesan faculties to these prospective 
voyagers before they sail, and there is 
no serious question about their effec- 
tiveness in authorizing the hearing of 
confessions during the journey. 

The same principle and the same ap- 
plication should be employed when 
there is question of a journey by air. It 
is far less likely that a religious, being 
transferred or being assigned to another 
house, would have occasion to make the 
trip by air. Nevertheless, if this occa- 
sion should present itself, the traveling 
religious would be able to hear confes- 
sions during the plane trip by virtue of 
Canon 883, if he possessed, at the time 
the flight began, confessional faculties 
from the Ordinary within whose dio- 
cese the airport of departure is located. 

Let it not be thought that the situa- 
tion just discussed presents problems for 
the religious priest who is a member of 
a mission band, and who may occasion- 
ally be called upon to fly in order to 
fulfill assignments. Usually the mis- 
sionary has the diocesan faculties of the 
territory within which his central mis- 
sion house is located, and to which house 
he is permanently attached. His travels 
for the purpose of giving missions do 


not deprive him of those diocesan facul- 
ties, which are from his proper local 
Ordinary in the sense of Canon 883. 
The missionary, therefore, will be able 
to hear confessions during any plane 
trip which he undertakes, regardless of 
what other diocesan faculties he may 
or may not possess at the time. The 
same is true of any religious, attached 
to a religious house, and possessing the 
faculties of the diocese where that house 
is located. Only the religious priest 
who is leaving for some other permanent 
assignment, and who will no longer be- 
long to the house which he is leaving, 
will ordinarily have reason to examine 
his own status with regard to the hear- 
ing of confessions during the journey. 


SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


To illustrate what has just been said, 
let us suppose that three priests are 
traveling on the same plane to the west 
coast. Father John is a religious, who 
has just returned from several years of 
study in Rome. He was able to hear 
confessions on the liner from Europe 
because he had secured faculties from 
the Ordinary of the port whence the 
liner sailed. Arriving in New York, 
Father John took a train to Chicago, 
and he is now flying to his new assign- 
ment in California. Father Joseph is 
a religious who is being transferred 
from Chicago to the west coast. He 
has been in possession of the diocesan 
faculties in Chicago, which were to re- 
main effective until his departure from 
the diocese. The third traveler, Father 
George, is a secular priest from a south- 
ern diocese, where he has the faculties 
of the diocese. Which of these priests 
ean hear the confessions of other pas- 
sengers on the plane, or of other persons 
who may approach them at airports 
where the plane lands en route??? 


* The use of Canon 883 is not limited merely 
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Father George, the secular priest, 
possesses confessional jurisdiction 
throughout the entire trip, because he 
has faculties from his own local Ordi- 
nary. Likewise, Father Joseph is able 
to hear confessions, because he retained 
the local faculties of the point of de- 
parture until the time at which he left 
the airport in Chicago. Father John, 
however, is not able to hear confessions 
during the plane trip, although he may 
make his confession to either of the 
other two priests, should he so desire. 
They cannot confess to Father John, 
because he lacks the jurisdiction of 
Canon 883. He did possess jurisdiction 
during his recent ocean voyage, but 
this was lost when he left the ship in 
New York harbor. The _ faculties 
granted by the European Ordinary 
would not suffice to give Father John 
jurisdiction during his plane trip from 
Chicago to California. Beginning the 
journey by airplane, he does not have 
faculties from any of the Ordinaries 
enumerated in Canon 883, and an es- 
sential condition of that canon is not 
met. 

Perhaps the foregoing example will 
help to emphasize the fact, sometimes 
misunderstood, that possession of facul- 
ties in one’s own diocese, or in any dio- 
cese, does not automatically empower 
a priest to hear any other priest’s con- 
fession anywhere in the world. The 
confessor must have jurisdiction from 
the Ordinary of the place where the 
confession is being heard, whether he 
receives this jurisdiction directly or in- 
directly, or he must have faculties un- 
der the terms of Canon 883. If the 
situation contemplated by Canon 883 
is not present, for example, during a 
trip by automobile across the country, 


to the boundaries of the airport, which is us- 
ually located at some distance from the near- 
est. city. Cfr. Bertrams, in Periodica, Tom. 
XXXVII, 1948, p. 172 
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possession of diocesan faculties at home 
does not authorize the traveler to hear 
another priest’s confession at any spot 
of their choosing. If the priest-penitent 
is in his own diocese, there is usually 
authorization from his bishop for him 
to confess to any visiting priest who 
has faculties in another diocese, but 
this is possible only because the au- 
thorization is given by the Ordinary 
of the place where the confession is 
heard.!§ 


JOURNEY BY SEA OR BY AIR 


What are we to understand by mari- 
timum iter and iter aerium? Are these 
terms fulfilled only by an ocean trip, 
whether on the sea or in the air? Or 
‘an a shorter journey satisfy the re- 
quirements of Canon 883? The correct 
answer to these questions is important, 
because the greater number of priests 
using plane transportation will be do- 
ing so over dry land, not over the ocean. 
If only an ocean trip can meet the de- 
mands of Canon 883, most priests using 
plane travel will have benefited not at 
all by the concessions of the Motu 
proprio of 1947. Hence, we shall seek 
to determine how the commentators 
have understood the maritimum iter or 
sea voyage of the canon. 

Cappello speaks of a sea journey that 
lasts for only a day or two as being 
sufficient to qualify the traveler for the 
faculties of Canon 883. The same 
author also says that the maritimum 
iter of the Code would be verified dur- 
ing a voyage on a large lake which 
admits of true navigation, such as some 





* We are not here considering the confession 
made by a religious whose proper superior can 
give to any secular or regular priest the faculty 
to hear the confessions of his subjects. In 
such a case the hearing of the confession made 
by the religious is not limited to any par- 
ticular territory, because the superior’s juris- 
diction is personal. Cfr. Canon 875, § 1. 
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of those in South America.’® Iorio uses 
as examples of this same interpretation 
the Mississippi River, and the Great 
Lakes for the United States and 
Canada.”° Both authors say, as would 
be expected, that merely going out on 
a lake or on the ocean for a brief trip 
on an excursion steamer or on a fishing 
boat would not be a true journey. 
Canon Mahoney quotes Father Berutti, 
Q.P., as emphasizing the fact that one 
is not properly said to be making a 
journey on the ocean, if he merely sails 
around without truly going from one 
place to another. Of course, the same 
writer also states that there can be a 
true journey in which the voyager re- 
turns to the same place from which he 
departed, without having touched at 
any other port.*! For example, if a 
ship, having sailed from New Orleans, 
should spend three weeks at sea on a 
cruise and then return to New Orleans, 
without stopping at any other port, 
common estimation would consider this 
to be a true sea voyage. In other 
words, crossing an ocean is not the only 
way in which to accomplish the mar- 
timum iter of the Code. 

Consequently, it is not necessary to 
fly across an ocean in order to enjoy 
the confessional faculties of Canon 883. 
Our Holy Father extended the benefits 
of this canon to air travelers because 
he appreciated the fact that “these jour- 
neys are today daily growing in fre- 
quency.” In this respect, it may be 
both interesting and informative to 
quote some comparative figures for 
domestic and international air travel, 
and these only in so far as United States’ 
domestic and international scheduled 


*Cappello: De Sacramentis, Vol. Il, De 
Poenitentia (1944), n. 300 

* Loc. cit. 

*! Questions and Answers: The Sacraments. 
By E. J. Mahoney (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne Ltd., 1947), qu. 190 


airlines are concerned. Although the 
figures are now almost three years old, 
being given for 1952, they serve to bring 
out the point here intended. In 1952, 
some thirty-four airlines in domestic 
operation used 1,082 planes to carry 
13,915,095 revenue passengers. In the 
same year, 236 planes used in interna- 
tional flights carried 1,271,859 revenue 
passengers. The source from which 
these figures are taken states that in the 
year ending February 11, 1953, domestic 
scheduled airlines made a landing or 
took off 13,000 times a day, or once 
every seven seconds.?? 

Naturally, there are no figures to tell 
how many priests might travel on do- 
mestie flights as compared with those 
on international flights. Nevertheless, 
in view of the fact that there were al- 
most eleven times as many passengers 
on domestic flights as there were on in- 
ternational flights, we reasonably con- 
clude that the great majority of priests 
who have occasion to travel by plane 
do not cross an ocean in the process. 
This fact should not be overlooked or 
disregarded when consideration is given 
to the type of journey for which the 
extension of the faculty of Canon 883 
was intended. In view of the previous 
interpretations of Canon 883, therefore, 
and in the light of much more frequent 
use of domestic air travel, we can safely 
say that Canon 883 applies to passen- 
gers on other than transoceanic flights. 


HOW LONG MUST THE 
JOURNEY BE? 


How long, then, must a plane trip 
be before a priest can benefit by the 
concessions of Canon 883? No mere 
mathematical formula can be advanced 
to answer this question in every case, 
just as no such formula can determine 


= The World Almanac, 1954, pp. 757, 758 
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exactly what constitutes a sea voyage. 
We must apply to plane travel the 
norms previously given for travel on 
the water, “with the appropriate ad- 
justment of the clauses to fit the case,” 
as the Motu proprio says. When mak- 
ing such application, we must be mind- 
ful of the fact that airplanes can cover 
far greater distances than an ocean 
liner, and that they do so much more 
rapidly. It would not be reasonable to 
demand, for the grant of confessional 
faculties to a plane traveler, that he 
spend as much time on his trip as would 
one who is making an ocean voyage. 
Nor would it be right to refuse him 
those same faculties, merely on the 
grounds that his journey by air requires 
only two or three hours.** Canon 883 
does not specify any determinate time 
or distance for use of its faculties, nor 
does the Motu proprio for a trip by air. 
Therefore, whenever one can reasonably 
say that a journey by air is being made, 
the faculties are in effect.** 

Thus, one who flies to Detroit from 
Chicago, to use our original example, 
although the journey takes only a 
couple of hours, has traveled almost 
250 miles. If he flies to Detroit and 
returns on the same day, after a brief 
stay in the Michigan city, he has 
covered almost 500 miles in the course 
of his journey. He has certainly gone 
from one place to another, as well as 
returning to his starting point. To the 
writer it would appear to be unrealistic, 
and contrary to the mind of the legisla- 
tor, to refuse confessional jurisdiction 
to the priest who makes such a journey 
by plane. 


* On the day before this article was written, 
a scheduled airliner covered the distance be- 
tween Los Angeles and Denver, almost nine 
hundred miles, in two hours and seven min- 
utes. 

* Bertrams, op cit., p. 169 
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FACULTIES FOR THE ENTIRE TRIP 


The example cited above was orig- 
inally used to explain what is meant by 
a journey, and it was applied specifi- 
cally to a round trip, because a question 
had been asked about the use of con- 
fessional faculties during a stopover in 
the course of a round trip. One who 
agreed that the traveler would have 
jurisdiction while on his way to De- 
troit, and again during the return flight 
to Chicago, might question the con- 
tinued possession of them during the 
stopover of several hours in Detroit. 
Therefore, we should give our attention 
to the wording of Canon 883, which says 
that the traveler enjoys jurisdiction 
during his entire trip. 

Speaking of a sea voyage, Cappello 
declares that the faculties for hearing 
confessions are in force during the en- 
tire voyage, morally considered.*” His 
voyage is deemed to have started, 
morally speaking, from the moment at 
which the traveler boards a vessel, al- 
though it has not yet left port. In like 
manner, the journey is not completed, 
morally speaking, until the time at 
which he finally leaves the vessel. The 
faculties of Canon 883, therefore, be- 
come effective at the moment of board- 
ing the ship to begin the voyage, and 
they remain in effect until the moment 
at which the priest definitively leaves 
the ship at his destination. 

Father Bertrams, in his commentary 
on the Motu proprio of Pope Pius XII 
applies these same norms to air travel. 
The plane passenger, he says, has facul- 
ties for confessions from the moment at 
which he boards the plane, until the 
moment at which he leaves the plane 
and the journey definitively comes to 
an end. These specific times should be 
noted, because it would be unlawful 


> Loc. cit. 
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and invalid to extend confessional 
faculties to the time of one’s arrival at 
the airport, for example, or to regard 
them as continuing through the time of 
waiting for luggage. 


FACULTIES DURING STOPOVERS 


If a journey by sea or by air be made 
without stopping anywhere, no special 
difficulty should arise in determining 
the effective duration of the faculties of 
Canon 883. However, when a stopover 
occurs, there can be question as to the 
length of time during which the facul- 
ties delegated by the Code can be used, 
despite the clarification of Canon 883 
given by the Code Commission on May 
20, 1933.7" In its response of that date, 
the Commission stated that the visit 
ashore, which may be made incidentally 
or in passing (obiter) by one who is 
traveling at sea, can last as long as two 
or three days, if the ship remains that 
long in port, without loss of the jurisdic- 
tion granted by the Code. At the same 
time, the Code Commission declared 
that the traveler 
validly and lawfully if, in order to con- 
tinue the journey, he should have to 
take another. 
However, it was also authoritatively 


‘an give absolution 


leave one vessel and 
stated that the traveler is not able to 
do this beyond the period of three days, 
“if the Ordinary of the place can be 
easily reached” (st loci Ordinarius 
facile adiri possit). 

The term obiter excludes the inten- 
tion of remaining in a place, and means 
that one is staying only a short time. 
with the intention of resuming the jour- 
ney.27_ If, according to common estima- 
tion, one’s stay in a place would no 
longer constitute merely an interrup- 
tion, but would be the end of a journey, 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVI, 114; Canon 
Law Digest, I, p. 412 


* Cappello, loc. cit. 


the faculties are not effective, even 
though another journey is soon to be 
undertaken. The faculties are given 
only during interruptions in a journey, 
not between journeys. However, the 
reason for the stopover does not matter. 
It may be necessity of some kind, such 
as fatigue, bad weather, or the need of 
changing planes or ships. It may also 
be some reason that is left to one’s free 
choice, such as recreation, or business 
at the city or port of the stopover.*® 

The reason for continuing confes- 
sional faculties during stopovers at 
various ports is the difficulty that would 
frequently be encountered in having 
recourse to the various local Ordinaries 
en route. Having to seek faculties 
every time the ship docked at some in- 
tervening port would be decidedly in- 
convenient. Therefore, the Code con- 
tinues the faculties within certain 
limits. The duration of the journey, 
and of the stopover, are not directly 
determined by the law. The possibility 
of a delay of more than three days is 
clearly admitted in the response of 
1923. Hence, it is possible that the 
faculties of Canon 883 would remain in 
effect for several more days, because the 
Ordinary cannot easily be reached. 

The required recourse is that which 
can be made by letter or in person. If 
the only available means of getting in 
touch with the bishop is the telegraph 
or telephone, one is not strictly obliged 
to make use of these means, according 
to the general norms laid down for hav- 
ing recourse to Ordinaries and to the 
Holy See.*® 

It is here that the applicability of 
Canon 209 for the traveling priest can 
be seen. The Holy See has said that 


* Betrams, op. cit., p. 173 

*Cfr. Code Commission, November 12, 
1922; A. A. S., XIV, 662; Canon Law Digest, 
I, p. 502 
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recourse to the Ordinary must be had, 
if it is easily possible. To decide 
whether or not, in any concrete situa- 
tion, the Ordinary can be _ easily 
reached, is for the priest.°° As in any 
judgment of this kind, there is the pos- 
sibility of some uncertainty about the 
present situation—in other words, of a 
doubt of fact.‘ Hence, Cappello as- 
serts that in case of doubt the priest 
lawfully and validly hears confessions. 
Likewise, if some unexpected delay oc- 
curs to keep the priest in port beyond 
the three-day limit, he may hear con- 
fessions. Of course, if he foresaw the 
delay, he should have taken steps to 
secure the local Ordinary’s approval for 
confessions, if this was easily possible. 
However, even if he failed to approach 
the Ordinary, the faculties of Canon 
883 would be in effect during the first 
three days of the stay at that port or 
city. 

For the confessional jurisdiction of a 
traveling priest, the general principle 
of Canon 209 remains and is available 
for use, when there is a positive and 
probable doubt of fact regarding the 
faculties of Canon 883. A _ positive 
doubt exists when there is some real 
reason for thinking that jurisdiction 
exists. The doubt is probable, if the 
reason is good enough to gain the as- 
sent of a prudent man to the proposi- 
tion that the existence of jurisdiction in 
the case is truly probable. The reason 
need not be strong enough to bring 
moral certitude. If it were, we should 
no longer have a case of doubt. There- 


™Interpretatio et  Turisprudentia. By 
Edward Regatillo, S.J. (Sal Terrae, Santander, 
1949), n. 375 

**A doubt of law occurs when there is ob- 
jective basis for disagreement concerning the 
meaning or existence of a law, so that the 
differences of opinion among the authors re- 
sults in a dubium iuris. A doubt of fact 
occurs when there is uncertainty regarding 
some fact upon which the application of the 
law depends. 
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fore, whenever there remains, after a 
conscientious effort to arrive at a cor- 
rect decision, a positive and probable 
doubt of fact concerning the possibility 
of easily reaching the Ordinary of the 
place, the sea voyager and the plane 
traveler can rely on the supplied juris- 
diction of Canon 209. 

We may add here, after having made 
some reference to it in the previous 
article, that the Ordinary’s manner of 
receiving the request for confessional 
faculties, and his relative unwillingness 
to grant the request, do not determine 
the priest’s obligation to ask for these 
faculties. The local Ordinary must be 
asked for faculties, if it is easy to get 
in touch with him personally or by let- 
ter. The possibility or likelihood that 
faculties will be refused does not ex- 
cuse one from seeking them, nor does it 
suffice to justify continuing beyond the 
specified three-day limit the faculties 
granted for the journey by the Code. 

The present writer did not at any 
time say that Canon 209 would supply 
confessional jurisdiction in a situation 
such as this. It was stated that in 
doubt as to the feasibility of approach- 
ing the Ordinary (which doubt might 
arise from distance, bad weather, poor 
mail service, ete., in an isolated area), 
Canon 209 would supply jurisdiction, if 
the doubt were positive and probable. 
The writer trusts that the possibility 
of a doubt of fact under Canon 883 has 
been made clear. 


WHOSE CONFESSIONS 
CAN BE HEARD 


Canon 883 permits the traveling 
priest to hear aboard ship the confes- 
sions of any of his fellow-passengers, 
that is, of any of the faithful who are 
on the same ship for that voyage. An 
even more generous concession is made 
by the same canon, which allows the 
priest, at any port where the ship may 
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stop en route, to hear the confessions of 
any of the faithful who board the ship. 
Thus, during the entire voyage, the 
traveling priest may hear anyone’s con- 
fession on the ship or plane. 

The priest can also hear confessions 
on land, whenever he happens to go 
ashore during a stopover in the course 
of the journey. Of course, the trip must 
still be continuing for this concession 
to be effective. We have already seen 
that the stopover can last for three days 
and even longer without interrupting 
the continuity of the journey. While 
he is on land, therefore, whether he be 
traveling by sea or by air, a priest can 
hear the confessions not only of other 
passengers, but also of any of the faith- 
ful who approach him for that purpose. 
Moreover, Canon 883 gives him the 
faculty to absolve from cases that are 
reserved to the local Ordinary, that is, 


from sins and censures that are re- 
served to the Ordinary of the place by 
law. A person who is under an ab 
homine censure could not obtain absolu- 
tion from it at the hands of a priest 
making a journey.*? 

Many authors have discussed the 
applicability of the norms of Canon 
883 to air travel during recent years. 
Now, by reason of the wisdom and the 
generosity of our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, we have received a certain 
and easily obtainable means of secur- 
ing confessional jurisdiction during 
plane flights, as well as during sea voy- 
ages. With the steady increase of air 
travel in these days, every priest does 
well to be familiar with the norms of 
Canon 883, so that he will be prepared 
to use the jurisdiction conferred by that 
canon, should the need arise. 


2 Canon 2245, §2 





3) your old address. 





SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you will please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of 1) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 
Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 














The Catholic Lending Library 


Il. By BROTHER AURELIAN THOMAS, F.S.C. 


1, LAST MONTH’S ARTICLE we 
sketched the genesis of the American 
version of the Catholic Lending Library 
and pointed out some of the salient 
features of general and specific aims. 
We then went on to speak of the geo- 
graphical distribution of lending li- 
braries and ended with a short survey 
of the recent position of these agencies. 
We shall try here to outline some helps 
for the priest in the work and for the 
librarians responsible for organization. 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
PASTOR’S LIBRARY 


If a Directory of Catholic Lending 
Libraries is made, I think it would be a 
very interesting indication of this Cath- 
olic Action pattern. It would also be 
very useful. The first thing apparent 
in any such listing would be the type of 
library. Some libraries, like the Brook- 
lyn Diocesan Library, the Van Antwerp 
Library of Detroit, the Catholie Action 
Library of Wichita, are well-established 
libraries, diocesan in their scope. Other 
well-serviced libraries are intended for 
several parish units. Some are well- 
run libraries for a single parish; others, 
for the needs of a parish, are simpler 
in organization, limited in their service. 
Some are cupboards in the Church 
vestibule; some are stands erected by 
sodality members on Sunday mornings. 
In one or two places, the parish libraries 
are conducted in Bookmobiles—the 
itinerant parish libraries. 

Nor should I exclude from classifica- 
tion the collection of books in the pas- 
tor’s study which he shares with the 
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members of his parish. Some priests 
are particularly kind in this way. Us- 
ing little more than his own affection 
for organization, he gives his books 
freely to those to whom they may be 
of need or of use. Unfortunately there 
seems to be a special code of ethies in 
regard to books. The pastor finds he 
has lost many useful volumes. He has 
given them out and doesn’t remember 
to whom he has given them. Even 
here, a simple book record would be of 
use. Instead, lamenting his losses, he 
often withdraws the precious privilege 
of borrowing from those who could 
profit from it. Many an informal but 
exceedingly useful library has 
terminated as the result of such an ac- 
tion. I have in mind an excellent 
library here in the Bronx from which 
I have in 


been 


no book may ever be taken. 
mind another in Brooklyn where the 
informal lending will probably mean 
the loss of irreplaceable volumes. No 
legislation can be made in such cases. 
The pastor’s library is his own, to do 
with as he pleases. Making a refer- 
ence collection of it will mean that its 
Should 


he permit his friends to borrow books, 


treasures are always available. 


it would seem he should let out only the 
more ordinary volumes, preserving thie 
rare or valuable books for the larger 
A book 
or a series of slips or cards will help him 
keep track of those who borrow his 
books. In the distributing of his col- 
lection he might do a great deal of good, 
make a lot of friends, but not long be 
possessed of a worthwhile library. 


clientele over a longer period. 


a 
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C.L.A. AND LENDING LIBRARIES 


Libraries operate under divers aus- 
pices. The Knights of Columbus, the 
Ladies Sodality, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, the Third Orders, and a host 
of others are responsible for the organ- 
ization and sustenance of the local li- 
braries. In my mind all of these can 
be affiliates of the Catholic Library 
Association. It is under the Catholic 
Library Association that these groups 
can be drawn together into a national 
picture. The C.L.A. has been interested 
in this facet of library work over the 
years. At present some sixty such 
libraries are members of the Associa- 
tion. The annual Handbook of the 
C.L.A. has carried their names as mem- 
bers, though no attempt has been made 
to list them separately. This would 
not be a very difficult thing, and, though 
I am writing now in the field of specula- 
tion, I feel sure that a directory of 
member libraries might easily be part 
of the annual Handbook. The few 
dollars spent annually for membership 
would be more than amply repaid in 
the inspiration and genuine help avail- 
able in the pages of the Catholic Li- 
brary World, the monthly journal of 
the organization. 

In speaking of the pastor’s collection 
of books which he lends out to parish- 
ioners, I was not speaking of something 
in the realm of faney. Miss Lucey 
Murphy, of whose work I wrote in the 
previous issue, in her survey mentions 
just this type of library as a regular 
part of our Catholic Lending Library 
Hundreds of priests stimu- 
late zeal and satisfy the cravings of 
their parishioners for good reading. It 
is particularly for young people or for 
those who feel they have a religious 
vocation, or for likely converts to Ca- 


resources. 


tholicism that the pastor so extends 
himself. 


In the wider field of library admin- 
istration, the priest is a familiar, often 
a necessary figure. Hundreds of priests 
give their time, experience and thought 
to the administration and encourage- 
ment of the Catholic Lending Library. 
Sometimes the priest is simply the 
spiritual director. More often than not 
he is the guiding spirit of the movement. 
When he is changed, the project lan- 
guishes, often dies. 


THE PRIEST AND THE LIBRARY 


There are many phases of Catholic 
Action where the direct guidance of the 
priest is necessary. When a staff is in- 
experienced or uncertain, the help of 
the priest is obligatory. Should he have 
started the work until it was running 
smoothly, his direction would be man- 
datory. But in the majority of cases, 
the spiritual director is pleased to say, 
“They run everything. I just look in 
from time to time.” 

Here is one place where ninety per- 
cent of the work can be done by the la- 
ity. The Lending Library is one place 
where the lay leaders can assert and 
sarry out a creditable leadership. I 
should never rob an interested priest of 
one hour of the pleasure he reaps from 
his apostolic work in the Catholic Lend- 
ing Library. To many priests the li- 
brary is just such a rewarding hobby. 
But even such an enthusiastic priest is 
pleased to commend the suggestions of 
his committees and delighted to have 
them extend, through leadership and 
action, the good achieved in the library. 
The many, many priests whom I have 
known in this work, thanks be to God, 
are an intelligent and devoted group, 
with an inspiring piety and sense of 
dedication. Omniscence, however, is 
not one of their virtues. A library spe- 
cialist can do a great deal to lift from 
the mind of an ordinary spiritual direc- 
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tor the weight of organizing and direct- 
ing the technical side of a Catholic 
Lending Library. 

The spiritual director can do a great 
deal for the library in giving lectures, 
in inviting speakers, in arranging for 
parish notices of the library. His is the 
work of interviewing candidates for the 
Church or young people who have voca- 
tional problems. Often he is called 
upon to discuss the Catholic side of 
social or labor problems. His prudent 
counsel is invoked in the consideration 
of radical changes in the scope or extent 
of the library’s work. His word is par- 
ticularly welcome in the matter of book 
selection. From these thoughts it will 
seem that the work of the priest en- 
trusted with the supervision of a lend- 
ing library is not a light one. Often to 
these burdens he adds the responsibility 
for the finances of the venture. More 
frequently, however, this is the function 
of the manager. In the light of these 
considerations, it is not hard to see that 
as many of the supplementary burdens 
as possible should be shouldered by his 
assistants or by the laity on the staff. 


PERSONNEL AND INFLUENCE 


Necessary and commendable as are 
the services of the priests to our Cath- 
olic Lending Libraries, the understand- 
ing, support and encouragement of the 
bishops are even more necessary. In 
such localities of the country as possess 
splendid Catholic libraries, it has gen- 
erally been inspired and fostered by the 
bishops. In Catholic Action we are the 
extension of the hands of our shepherds, 
the bishops. Their encouragement 
stimulates and sustains us in our par- 
ticipation in their care for souls. In 
nearly every diocese the bishops are 
appreciative of the work of our Cath- 
olic libraries. Not every diocese is as 
big or as complicated as the archdiocese 
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of New York. Yet the Cardinal Arcli- 
bishop is gracious and generous in ex- 
pressing his approbation of such en- 
deavors. Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
of the populous See of Chicago, has 
spoken frequently of the importance of 
Catholic parish libraries, stressing their 
need as the immediate objective of the 
aims of the Catholie Library Associa- 
tion. Other prelates in the country 
have been as warm in their approval 
and as cordial in their support of the 
Catholic Lending Libraries. 

Under the aegis of these various spon- 
soring groups, and with the blessing of 
the hierarchy and the active co-opera- 
tion of the clergy, the Catholic Lending 
Library is today ready to spread into 
every nook and corner of American 
Catholic life. Given the challenge of 
this splendid opportunity, local groups 
should strive so to organize their li- 
braries as to ensure a long life and a 
profitable one, in view of the service 
to souls, for their embryo library. Or- 
ganization means people; people mean 
work they are to do. Father Richard 
J. Walsh of the archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia, writing in the November, 1948, 
issue of the Catholic Library World, 
has some very interesting things to say 
about the organizational problems of 
the Catholic Lending Library. Among 
other things he points out that he once 
considered the cataloging and classify- 
ing of the library to be of first impor- 
tance. Experience, however, taught 
him that the first problem is that of 
personnel. And Monsignor Edward 
Moore, founder of the very successful 
St. Peter’s Lending Library in New 
York, writing in Catholic Library 
News, stresses this problem of per- 
sonnel, when he says, “Volunteers, no 
matter how willing to serve, cannot take 
the place of trained full-time profes- 
sional librarians.” 
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An excellent over-all picture of the 
personnel a library may use is given in 
the Annual Report of the St. Agatha 
Parish Library of Brooklyn. This li- 
brary is open daily from 11:00 A.M. to 
6 P.M., and from 7 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
(n Monday evenings a Pamphlet Com- 
mittee checks on pamphlet stocks and 
arranges to suggest needed titles for 
purchase or replacement. Each Tues- 
day the Book Committee meets for dis- 
cussion of book purchases, and on 
Wednesday evenings bring together the 
Operations Committee. This group 
checks on the smooth running of the 
Book Store and on the general appear- 
ance and upkeep of the library. On 
Thursday the Publicity Committee is 
available to rearrange displays, write 
publicity articles for local newspapers 
and to send out notices to prospective 
members or to those whose membership 
is expiring. On Friday the Committee 
charged with the stock of religious 
goods, works in its special fields. The 
library functions on Saturdays and 
Sundays, but no committee meetings 
are assigned to these days. 

I have stressed people because it is 
people—interested and apostolic people 
—who make a success of a good library 
collection. Various in talent, they can 
contribute and achieve in accordance 
with their interests and abilities. Not 
all these people will be needed, but 
nearly every one of these functions must 
be carried out. Book selection, classi- 
fication, circulation are basic needs. 
Publicity and financial matters can 
hardly be neglected. For these func- 
tions the real answer is a professional 
person with a commensurate salary. 


BOOK SELECTION 


The problem of book selection brings 
in tHe problem of the philosophy of the 
library. Those who will use the library 


and their purpose in using it will dictate 
the type of book the library will buy. 
Most successful libraries are careful to 
start with new, purchased books, rather 
than shelve old books donated by people 
who have never read them. Donations, 
in general, should be held to those of 
real reference value, such as The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, the Catholic Direc- 
tory or other basie reference volumes. 
In purchasing, the librarian should not 
hesitate to buy philosophy or theology. 
One of the most encouraging signs in 
our Catholic Lending Libraries is the 
deserved popularity of such authors as 
Maritain, Gilson and Garrigou-La- 
grange. This is particularly true when 
the library is close to Catholic students 
in secular colleges. The Thomas More 
Book Shop in Cambridge, one block 
from Harvard Square, has been cater- 
ing in an especial way to Harvard and 
Radcliffe students since 1936. Its book 
selection problems are geared specifi- 
cally to this type of borrower. With 
the temper and the needs of the com- 
munity in mind, the librarian can use 
such media as America, The Catholic 
World, Books on Trial, and other Cath- 
olic reviewing agencies to help in the 


purchase of suitable and_ profitable 
titles. 
CLASSIFICATION 


In the matter of classification, I 
would recommend an abbreviated form 
of the Dewey Decimal System and the 
Cutter numbers. This, of course, 
sounds like a librarian talking, but 
Dewey and Cutter are simple things. 
That’s why we librarians use them. I 
shall never understand the lengths to 
which amateur librarians go to devise 
their own systems. When the system 
breaks down they have to make adjust- 
ments. The result is not only compli- 
‘ated, but unintelligible. One enthusi- 
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ast I know started out with a series of 
Roman numbers! Next he had to add 
letters to this; next he added the initial 
of the author. The result was some- 
thing like “III ab 8S” for Sheed’s The- 
ology and Sanity. The Dewey might 
have been 230, the Cutter 854. I have 
used no more figures, but I have placed 
the book with others on the same sub- 
ject and put it in alphabetical order, 
according to author. Besides this, thou- 
sands of people would know its subject 
from the Dewey number, and a child 
could find it or replace it on the shelf 
in its proper alphabetical place. 

Few Catholic librarians would recom- 
mend Dewey for Catholic libraries, 
without some slight modifications. The 
number for books on Our Lady is 
231.931. This is much too long, and we 
have quite a few volumes. We could set 
aside 233 for books on Our Lady and 
so mark our schedules. We could do 
the same for Our Lord, for St. Joseph. 
And 282 we could use only for books of 
reference, specifically Catholic. Other 
such adjustments could easily be made. 
As to Cutter, the same thing is true. A 
three-place Cutter is better than two, 
but in most of our libraries, two would 
suffice. Thus, Walsh could be W72, 
instead of W722, and Wilson W74, in- 
stead of W747. 


CIRCULATION 


Simplification is the order of the day 
in library work. A prime tenet of good 
librarianship is never to keep the bor- 
rower waiting, while the librarian goes 
through technical processes. So, in tak- 
ing in books, and in giving them out, 
‘are should be taken to see that every- 
thing is under control, but not neces- 
sarily done while the patron stands— 
and waits. Have the patron sign his 
name on the book ecard. Check it for 
legibility and slip a date card into the 
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pocket, while giving him a smile of 
recognition or appreciation. The whole 
thing is over for him. Now you can 
mark it on his ecard and file the book 
ecard. Likewise when a book is re- 
turned, a quick glance at a card on 
which charges are already calculated, 
a small paper slip with the amount on 
it, put into the book pocket for later 
record of the financial transaction, ac- 
ceptance of money—and the customer 
is ready to go to the shelves for another 
book. 





FINANCES 


The matter of finances is a special 
one. Nothing is so varied as the charges 
made in our Catholic Lending Librar- 
ies. In most an annual subscription of 
a dollar, with two cents a day is the 
regular charge for adults. Non-mem- 
bers often are asked to deposit a dollar 
or two and pay five cents a day. When 
the book is returned the dollar is re- 
funded. Children generally enjoy the 
privilege of joining at half-price, often 
50¢ a year, and pay one cent a day. 
This is good, since, if parents do not 
belong, the children’s membership is 
often an inducement to the parents to 
join as well. 

Necessarily simplified, in so short a 
treatment, I have touched lightly here 
on four of the five important pro- 
cedural facets of the Catholic Lending 
Library: book selection, classification, 
circulation and finance. I shall take 
up the matter of publicity later. 

I have said nothing of cataloging. 
In most libraries this will be considered 
the most important thing. Well, a 
catalogue is helpful and a fine thing to 
have, but it is a convenience, not a 
prime requisite. Other technical organ- 
izational matters, such as book pockets, 
cards, borrowers’ records and such can 
easily be cared for through the use of 
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such a pamphlet as How to Organize a 
Library, obtainable on request from 
Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 
or from the pamphlet How to Organize 
and Run a Parish Library, obtainable 
for twenty-five cents from the St. 
Thomas More Association, 210 West 
Madison Street, Chicago. 


WHO SHOULD CONDUCT 
THE LIBRARY? 


It’s interesting, checking through the 
literature on the Catholic Lending Li- 
brary; to see how often a positive stand 
is taken in the matter of who should 
run the library. One will say that the 
Sodality is the logical group; another 
will as positively say that it should be 
run by the Holy Name Society, the 
Women’s Club, or others. As a matter 
of fact, the library should be intrusted 
in the parish to one of the service groups 
in the parish, or to a combination of 
them. On the wider base of the dio- 
cesan library, or the interparish library, 
groups from different parishes might 
combine, or it might be given to the 
National Council of Catholic Women, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Catholic 
Alumnae. Local conditions will vary 
and a very active group in one com- 
munity may be a very poor group for 
such work in another center. The prob- 
lem is not such a large one. Young 
people in particular, should be drawn 
into putting their energies to work for 
the library cause, though they should 
be under the prudent direction of older 
members of the community, those who 
are able both to direct their energies 
into the right channels and_ prevent 
them from activities or attitudes that 
would militate against the suecess of 
the venture. Without the guidance of 
responsible directives they can often 
bring about the ruin of a promising 
venture. 


Since such libraries start as small 
ventures, the problem would seem to 
be best solved by the presence of a good 
librarian—one with library training 
and a full appreciation of what is to be 
done. The librarian, in turn, can assess 
the possibilities of both plan and situa- 
tion, and can draw into the work the 
people who can best do the work. In 
the absence of such a trained director, 
the one in charge should consult with 
librarians in the neighborhood. Invari- 
ably they will be intelligently and pro- 
fessionally assisted. . 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


In considering the types of material 
available in the Catholie Lending Li- 
brary, the first caution would seem to 
be in favor of adding to existing facili- 
ties. Where the public library of a 
community is lavish in its appreciation 
of Catholic needs, the Catholic Lending 
Library, if it is possible, should extend 
this coverage. Where there is no such 
agency, the Catholic library can take 
on such general education projects and 
recreational reading as is consistent 
with its aims. In the first of these in- 
stances, the broadening of Catholie eul- 
ture is sought for; in the second, the aim 


is rather the wholesome and _ useful 
reading that any community miglit 


need. That excellent exemplar of Cath- 
olic Lending Libraries, the Catholic 
Central Library of Dublin, has, over 
the years, striven to become the 
people’s university. Not every Cath- 
olic library in America can strive for 
such coverage, but the central diocesan 
libraries will, in time, take on the status 
of reference libraries in things Cath- 
olic. Thousands of Catholic books are 
discarded each year. A large, central- 
ized Catholie library can incorporate 
the better and more valuable of these 
books into their holdings. Each such 
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diocesan unit will find treasures (early 
printed books, American Catholica, 
runs of Irish-American magazines, and 
such items) intrusted to them, since 
they seem to have a permanence, for 
the study and use of future generations. 
Our Catholic college and university li- 
braries are already conscious of the 
value of these materials and generally 
provide for cataloging and stocking 
them. Parenthetically I should remind 
Lending Libraries which do not wish to 
keep such books that the college librar- 
ies will be pleased to have them. In 
general, though, the smaller libraries, 
or the parish libraries, will see in these 
exotic volumes, books that cover needed 
shelves and that get little if any use. 
The ordinary library cannot afford 


them. This is one of the basic argu- 
ments against donations of books. 


Even our branches of the public library 
are careful to send back to the Central 
branch such material on the shelves for 
which little call is made. 

Primarily the stock of the Catholic 


J 
or 
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Lending Library should be books that 
are of use. The librarian should dust 
the shelves, but if the books need to be 
dusted, it is an indication that they are 
not of use to the clientele. This dust 
problem, of course, is not a matter of 
months. Probably a year or two may 
go by, before really excellent titles be- 
gin their period of fruitful utility. But 
as a general rule, the best books to have 
are those that are read. Despite the 
basie worth and the deep edification 
that may be gleaned from old books, 
the type and format may make them 
unappealing to our present generation. 


(In the next and last article on the 
Catholic Lending Library, Brother 
Thomas will touch such questions as 
public relations, the use of the parish 
plant, the relations of the Catholic l- 
brary and the public library, as well 
as the question of the Catholic library 
as an information center on_ things 


Catholic.) 


Sacerdotal Squawks 


By EDWARD S. SCHWEGLER 


- OCCASIONAL REMARKS 
about things mostly _ ecclesiastical, 
made in a spirit of gentle criticism and 
good humor, have thus far passed the 
ecclesiastical censor—excellent man! 
So at least they have contained no her- 
esy to date, and the remarks herewith 
continue in the hope that they may 
still steer a middle course betwixt the 
Seylla of inanity and the Charybdis 
of unorthodoxy. 





THE EXSUFFLATIO 


Some few years ago a_ prescription 
came from Rome whereby, all irrever- 
ence being guarded against, it was per- 
mitted to omit the use of saliva in the 
baptismal rite. Thus, in the eyes of at 
least some, did Holy Mother Church 
acknowledge modern ideas of hygiene. 

But the exsufflatio remains. The 
priest is to blow lightly into the face 
(an faciem) of the infant, while he 
adjures the impure spirit to depart from 
the infant he is baptizing and to give 
way to the Holy Ghost. 

Just in passing, do the advocates of 
the vernacular in the liturgy advert to 
the fact that the baptismal ceremony 
says some rather alarming things about 
the little cherub nestling in the loving 
arms of its godmother? The unclean 
spirit dwells within him (exit ab eo, im- 
.); he is blind of 
heart (omnem coecitatem cordis ab eo 


munde spiritus 


expelle .); he is bound by the 
snares of Satan (disrumpe omnes 
laqueos satanae ...). And even 


after the salt of wisdom is imparted, 
the baby is still the vessel of the ac- 


cursed devil (maledicte diabole), who 
is again adjured to leave. . . . So, 
then, all is well; the child is signed on 
the forehead with the sign of salvation, 
and the Damned Evil One is exhorted 
never to violate that sacred symbol. 
But hold! The Old Serpent has crept 
back again! “I exorcize thee, each and 
every unclean spirit, in the name of the 
Almighty Father. . . .” Even after 
this, and even after the Ephpheta, the 
Spawn of Hell is still lurking in the 
vicinity: “Get thee gone, O Evil 
Spirit ” But finally, with the 
threefold renunciation, he definitely de- 
parts, and there is no further mention 
of him, or his works, or his pomps. 

Meanwhile, the infant is gurgling 
away, blissfully unmindful of the 
horrific battle that has been waged for 
the possession of his soul . . .; or else 
he is bawling at the top of his lungs 
and making all kinds of excruciating 
faces as though he actually were pos- 
sessed by the devil, and he continues 
such unseemly conduct right down to, 
and even after, the moment when he is 
admonished to “go in peace.” 

Of course, there is a lot of history 
behind these prayers and ceremonies. 
But to return to the exsufflatio. Au- 
thors have debated whether it should 
be made ore lato or ore constricto; but 
the consensus of opinion is definitely 
for the latter. One is really supposed 
to blow, though it would suffice, one 
may suppose, to blow lightly, as in cool- 
ing off a spoonful of hot soup. 

Now by all the canons of cultured 
society, it is impolite to breathe, say 
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nothing of blow, into a person’s face. 
And by all the laws of modern hygiene 
it is dangerous for one person to breathe, 
s. n. of blow, into another face: he 
may be emitting goodness knows how 
many million germs and microbes in 
the process. Worse still, suppose 
Father has a cold? And that there are 
half a dozen infants to be blown upon? 
He might start an epidemic in the 
parish! 

Perhaps, some time in the future, we 
may get another directive from Rome, 
whereby, all irreverence being again 
duly guarded against, we may omit the 
blast of breath and simply bid the Evil 
One and all his cohorts to be on their 
way. Or perhaps, even, the various ad- 
jurations of Satan might be gathered 
together into one beautiful prayer, 
wherein there would not be so much 
insistence that the innocent darling of 
the fond parents is full of unclean 
spirits, but rather the implication that 
the infernal demons are everywhere 
about in the vicinity, trying in vain to 
snatch the elected of God from the em- 
brace of the Holy Ghost. Perhaps? 


“LOC, CIT.” 


This particular complaint might be 
issued by many others than priests; by 
any educated person, indeed, who has 
ever read a serious book that is pro- 
vided with footnotes. 

In reading such a work the average 
person goes along with the text and 
mostly disregards the notes; but every 
so often he comes upon a point that 
intrigues him and, finding that some- 
thing further is said about it in a foot- 
note, he looks down and investigates. 
More often than not, he will find a 
quotation, and then a reference some- 
what like this: “Smith, loc cit.” Now 
who is Smith? And what did he write? 
So one goes back looking for Smith 
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through the notes, and eventually, on 
some more or less distant page, he finds 
where Smith was first quoted, and the 
book or article from which his quota- 
tion was taken. 

The same applies to “op. cit.” At 
the end of a note one finds: “Cf. 
Brown, op. cit.” What opus was it? 
Sounds interesting; maybe we’ll buy it 
or consult it in the library. So back 
we go again. . The writer has just 
tried this out on The History of the 
Primitive Church by Lebreton-Zeiller. 
He had to go back through eight pages 
and thirty notes before he found the 
opus that was citatum. 

Either these learned writers should 
repeat the quoted work each time, or 
else they should furnish a bibliography 
alphabetically arranged by authors, so 
one could find who wrote what without 
having to comb through page after page 
of previous matter. 

Speaking of footnotes, who ever con- 
ceived the villainous idea that the 
proper place for footnotes is the back of 
the book? When so placed, they are 
often numbered by chapters, with no 
indication among the pages containing 
the footnotes as to what chapter is in- 
velved. Result: one must again go 
through many pages to find the apposite 
note, or else he must constantly keep 
his finger, or a bookmark, or something 
in the back of the volume, and con- 
stantly change the place in the notes 
as he goes along with the text. The 
notes should be in the most acces- 
sible place, which is at the foot of the 
page. After all, they’re footnotes, 
aren’t they? 


HOLY NAME SUNDAY 


The Confraternity of the Most Holy 
Name of God and Jesus was approved 
for the whole Church by Pius IV in 
1564; and in the United States, at least, 
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it has flourished exceedingly. In most 
places the regular Communion day is 
the second Sunday of the month, which, 
indeed, is quite generally known as 
Holy Name Sunday; and many a Sun- 
day announcement and special fervor- 
ino is issued to encourage Catholic men 
to receive the sacraments on the second 
Sunday. 

And then what happens? The great 
annual feast of the Holy Name comes 
up. Its place is the Sunday between 
the Cireumcision and the Epiphany, be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Jan. 6. That means, 
when a Sunday is involved, not the 
second Sunday, but the first Sunday. 
There are two cases when there is no 
Sunday between the Circumcision and 
the Epiphany (case one, Jan. 1 falls on 
Sunday; case two, Jan. 6 does the 
same). In these cases, the feast is 
celebrated on Jan. 2, not a Sunday at 
all (case one, Monday; case two, Tues- 
day). So we stress Holy Name Sunday 
through the year; but when the great 
feast of the Holy Name comes up, it 
isn’t on Holy Name Sunday at all! 

Is there any compelling reason why 
the feast must be in its present place? 
None that one can discover. As origi- 
nally instituted for the Universal 
Church (in 1721), it was fixed for the 
Second Sunday after Epiphany. This 
was also bad as far as Holy Name Sun- 
day was concerned; for when the 
Epiphany comes on any other day of 
the week except Saturday, the second 
Sunday after Epiphany is the third 
Sunday of the month. But more: the 
feast of the Holy Name, before its ex- 
tension to the whole Church was cele- 
brated in various places and by various 
orders on Jan. 14, Jan. 15, Jan. 31, Feb. 
25, Aug. 7. 

Is there any compelling reason why 
the feast must be near the Christmas- 
Epiphany cycle? Again, none that one 


can discover, unless it be the gospel as 
we now have it (Luke ii: 21). But 
that gospel ought to be changed any- 
how for another reason: it is the same 
as the gospel for the Circumcision. 
People must certainly think that there 
is a great poverty of scripture as re- 
gards the Holy Name when they hear, 
both on New Year’s and on the Sunday 
following, the same small, sententious 
pericope! 


SUGGESTED GOSPEL 


How about, for example, John xvi: 
22 to 27 as a gospel for the feast of the 
Holy Name? 

So also you now indeed have sor- 
row; but I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice; and your 
joy no man shall take from you. 

And in that day you shall not 
ask me anything. Amen, Amen I 
say to you: if you ask the Father 
anything in my name, he will give it 
you. 

Hitherto you have not asked any- 
thing in my name. Ask, and you 
shall receive; that your joy may be 
full. 

These things I have spoken to you 
in proverbs. The hour cometh when 
I will no longer speak to you in prov- 
erbs, but will show you plainly of 
the Father. 

In that day you shall ask in my 
name; and I say not to you that I 
will ask the Father for you: 

For the Father himself loveth you, 
because vou have loved me, and 
have believed that I came out from 
God. . 


This passage, instead of merely in- 
forming us that “His name was called 
Jesus,” which we already know from 
the gospel of the Circumcision, would 
give us some idea of the power of the 
Holy Name, and so imply with what 
faith and reverence it should be in- 
voked. 

But what about that possible second 
Sunday that might be the feast of the 
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Holy Name? Where might it be 
placed? As the church calendar now 
stands, it might come in somewhere in 
the post-Pentecostal season, so as not 
to interfere with the Advent-Epiphany 
cycle, or the Easter-Pentecost season, 
and so as not to displace any one Sun- 
day too often. Such a Sunday might 
be the second Sunday of July. Why 
not? July is popularly dedicated to 
the Precious Blood, and one need not 
go far to find a relationship between 
the Precious Blood and the Holy Name. 
“But you are washed, but you are 
sanctified, but you are justified in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ. . ‘ 
(1 Cor. vi: 11). This would then give 
occasion to stress Holy Name Sunday 


in the middle of the summer when the 
corporate observance of that day is 
liable to be rather much neglected. 
As for January, instead of being dedi- 
cated to the Holy Name, it might be 
more appropriately dedicated to a much 
greater feast that also occurs within 
it, namely, the Epiphany. In our 
country, at least, that feast is shock- 
ingly overlooked. 


(N.B. The above matter on exorcism 
was written before the new Collectio 
Rituum, approved for the United States, 
was published. But even for this col- 
lection the Congregation of Rites directs 
the exorcism should be always and only 
in the Latin tongue.) 
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The Priest and Mental Health 


By GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P.* 


Pie DISORDERS have always 
been a part of human history, but 
“‘mental health” seems to be in a special 
way a problem of our times. This may 
be due to the unbelievable giant-steps 
which science has taken in the last two 
or three generations. Modern marvels 
of transportation and communication 
have suddenly thrust extremely diver- 
gent peoples and their emotions into 
shoulder-to-shoulder contact. Tradi- 
tions clash, ambitions meet head on; 
old ways protest mightily in giving way 
to new. 


WHY MENTAL CONFLICTS? 


Uprooted and indifferent family life, 
unstable employment, the uncertainties 
of military service, the fearful spectre 
of the fission bomb have robbed many 
of that needful ingredient of the happy 
life: a sense of security. Above all, 
old-fashioned moral concepts have often 
become hopelessly tangled with new- 
fashioned “isms” and “ologies.” The 
amoral ethics of the libertine and the 
agnostic collide with the still potent 
poison of the Jansenist and the Puri- 
tan. The unsettling anxieties, fears 
and insecurities engendered by such 
clashes have made a battleground of 
men’s minds. 





* Father Hagmaier holds for the distinction 
between penitent and patient, and he refers 
to well-ordered psychiatry as the handmaid 
of pastoral work. In his correspondence 
Father Hagmaier expresses the hope that 
more and more pastors of souls will avail 
themselves of the benefits of such Pastoral 
Psychiatry courses as he discusses in the 
present article. 


The casualties are many. Mental 
patients occupy over half the nation’s 
hospital beds. For each of these, 
another seriously disturbed patient 
walks the streets unhospitalized; fifteen 
more live in a half-world of mental 
bewilderment and emotional anguish. 
One person out of every five American 
families will be seeking psychiatric 
help sometime in his life. 

The priest, more than most men, 
knows how widespread is this blight of 
mental suffering. In varying degrees 
he sees daily evidence of it in the con- 
fessional, the parlor and the home. 
Sooner or later the priest is bound to 
meet tortured souls who are plagued by 
severe depressions, overwhelming and 
unreasonable guilt complexes, soul- 
searing scrupulosity, terrible fears of 
illness and death, irrational doubts, 
blind and vicious hostilities. Such 
tragic afflictions are at times morally 
indifferent; often they involve deeply 
rooted and compulsive depravity. In 
any case, the concerned pastor is com- 
ing to rely more and more on psycho- 
logical insight as a help to the just and 
fruitful application of his moral the- 
ology. 


CATHOLIC INTEREST 
IN PSYCHIATRY 


The Church has championed the ad- 
vance of learning in every age and in 
every field. It is not surprising, then, 
to find her scholars and shepherds ac- 
tive in the promotion of sound mental 
health in this our day. Excellent 
Catholic books on current psychological 
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and psychiatric theories are being writ- 
ten. We have some fine periodicals in 
the field. More Catholic doctors are 
specializing in psychiatry. The Guild 
of Catholic Psychiatrists is expanding, 
and Father William Bier, S.J., an- 
nounces that the American Catholic 
Psychological Association, which he 
founded, lists four hundred and fifty 
members. Seminaries are including a 
course in fundamental psychiatry as 
part of the curriculum. 

Of real significance were a number 
of conferences on pastoral psychology 
held in the summer of 1954. Most im- 
pressive were three workships sponsored 
by Bishop Peter W. Bartholome of St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, and conducted by 
the Institute for Mental Health at St. 
John’s University, Collegeville. To 
these workshops, each of five days dura- 
tion, came one hundred and twenty 
priests and clergymen and a remark- 
able faculty trained in psychology and 
psychiatry. Among the psychiatrists, 
Gregory Zilboorg, Karl Stern, Pierre 
Simonart, Francis Gerty and John 
Cavanagh contributed lectures. Over 
a dozen additional doctors, psycholo- 
gists and professional people presided 
over the long and fruitful seminar ses- 
sions. 

Another week-long institute for the 
clergy on the psychological problems 
of pastoral work was conducted by the 
University of Detroit, August 9 to 
13. With the approbation of Cardi- 
nal Mooney, thirty priests heard lec- 
tures by experts, both lay and clerical, 
on such topics as: The Major Areas of 
Conflict and Their Analysis; Relation 
of the Neurosis to Problems of Spiritual 
Guidance; The Pastoral Treatment of 
Serupulosity ; Problems and Techniques 
of Marriage Counseling; Adolescent 


Problems. At Detroit, too, the lectures 


were followed by valuable discussions. 

Karly in September, Loyola Univer- 
sity at Los Angeles sponsored a psy- 
chiatric institute for interested 
professionals. 


non- 
This was a “one man 
show,” featuring over sixteen hours of 
lectures by Father James B. McGold- 
rick, S.J., Professor of Psychiatry at 
Seattle University, and co-author with 


Doctor Cavanagh of Fundamental 
Psychiatry. Eighty priests, nuns, so- 


cial workers and educators attended. 


RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


It is difficult, of course, to sum up the 
over-all value of these conferences in a 
few paragraphs. The fact that they 
took place at all is enormously signifi- 
cant. They reinforce the increasingly 
widespread conviction that a knowledge 
of pastoral psychology can contribute 
as much to the fruitful functioning of 
today’s priest as logic, homiletics, or 
classical studies. 

Last May a planning conference in 
Religion and Psychiatry was held at 
the Menninger Foundation in Topeka, 
Kansas, to which outstanding doctors 
and clergymen of all faiths contributed. 
(Among the Catholic representatives 
were Fathers Gerald Kelly, 8.J., John 
Connery, 8.J., and Dunstan Wack.) It 
is interesting to note that most of the 
discussions vigorously defended the 
basic compatibility of religion and psy- 
chiatry. Speaker after speaker stressed 
the help which experts in natural and 
supernatural knowledge can offer one 
another, a principle long accepted by 
the Church. 

Perhaps the Topeka conference ex- 
hausted this subject. In any ease, the 
other institutes, reported on above, took 
the compatibility of religion and psy- 
chiatry for granted, and proceeded at 


en yer 
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once to a discussion of ways of mutual 
co-operation. 


HINTS FOR FUTURE MEETINGS 


The chief and unavoidable handicap 
of all the conferences was the diversity 
of interests among the participants. 
Among the priests at the Collegeville, 
Detroit and Los Angeles meetings were 
mental hospital chaplains, — social 
workers, educators, seminary spiritual 
directors and parish priests. It was 
impossible to gear lectures and semi- 
nars to the satisfaction of ali interests. 

Some priests were well versed in psy- 
chological terminology and techniques; 
others were almost wholly uninformed. 
On the one hand, many puzzled neo- 
phytes felt that a vast amount of the 
material was far too advanced, while 
another segment sat bored and good- 
naturedly vexed as fundamentals were 
repeatedly explained. Future confer- 
ences might do well to divide seminar 
groups according to backgrounds and 
interests. Separate groups could brief 
the beginners, spare the others needless 
repetition, and leave the specialists free 
to pursue their own inquiries. 

Another tendency shared by all the 
conferences Was an over-concentration 
upon symptoms and technical deserip- 
tions of illnesses. The practical con- 
tribution which the average clergyman 
can make was somewhat neglected. 
There was too much discussion of the 
psychoses and too little of the neuroses, 
whose symptoms can be more readily 
handled by the amateur “therapist.” 
There were long lectures on the char- 
acteristics of the schizophrenic, the 
sexual deviate and the seriously de- 
pressed. There were some very inter- 
esting talks on how the mentally ill “get 
that way.” But there was very little 
information as to what the priest can 
do after he has detected a mental prob- 
lem in a parishioner. 


It is true that to stress diagnoses and 
prognoses alerts us to the complexity of 
mental illnesses and forces home the 
very important principle that psychic 
problems require professional help. 
The first rule of action for any priest 
clearly is to refer serious problems to 
a trained psychiatrist. We must have 
the humility to acknowledge our own 
inadequacies in these matters. But in 
many cases, a temporary emotional up- 
heaval or a relatively mild sickness may 
make the recommendation of a psy- 
chiatrist impractical or unnecessary. 


WHAT CAN PRIESTS DO? 


The priest can be very effective in 
waylaying further and more serious 
disorders and in the vast area of pre- 
vention of mental illness. What advice 
should the priest give in this or that 
marital crisis? What should the priest 
say, or (more often) not say, to dis- 
turbed penitents? How safeguard the 
mental health of young people entrusted 
to our parochial schools? How direct 
the parents of problem children? These 
are some common difficulties which the 
priest can tackle with satisfying results. 
These are some of the subjects which 
might receive more attention in future 
pastoral psychology meetings. 

There were many conference high 
spots. At Detroit, an entire day was 
spent on the psychology of scruples. 
Another day was devoted to the in- 
triguing subject: The Priest as a Lis- 
tener. Father Hugh E. Dunn, SJ., 
gave an excellent lecture showing how 
the private prejudices and personality 
traits of the priest may color the thera- 
peutic advice he gives. 

At Loyola, Father MeGoldrick pro- 
vided vivid and humerous case _his- 
tories which helped enormously to pin- 
point diagnostic problems for the ama- 
teur. At St. John’s, Father Noel Mail- 
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loux, O.P. gave a brilliant lecture on 
the “Psychology of Asceticism.” Inti- 
mate “bull sessions” with Doctors 
Gerty, Cavanagh and the staff, who 
made themselves available during the 
leisure hours, proved most rewarding. 


VARIETY OF OPINIONS 


Characteristic of all the conferences 
was the diversity of psychiatric theory 
and technique advocated by the par- 
ticipants. While all condemn the 
purely libidinal, materialistic concepts 
of the so-called classical or pan-Freud- 
ian school, the wide variety of ap- 
proaches which remain were all well 
represented, from the frankly anti- 
analytic views of Father McGoldrick 
and Doctor Robert Bahra, to the neo- 
Freudian interpretations of Father 
Mailloux, with all shades and degrees 
in between. This is a healthy sign, 
once more demonstrating to the world 
of science that, excepting the fixed 
truths of philosophy, dogma and mo- 
rality, the horizons of new knowledge 
are limitless, and Catholic scholars are 
free to pursue them. 

The good that these conferences have 
accomplished and, please God, will con- 
tinue to effect, are intangible but very 
real. The priesthood is becoming in- 
creasingly aware that two great sci- 
ences, theology and psychology, are, in 
truth, separate entities, and that pro- 
ficiency in one does not assure profi- 
ciency in the other. Unfortunately, it 
takes a lifetime of study to become a 


specialist in either theology or psy- 
chology, and it is the rare scholar who 
achieves a mastery of both. 


HANDMAID OF PASTORAL WORK 


The holy oils do not confer a charism 
which of itself enables the ordinand to 
diagnose, treat and cure mental and 
emotional ills, regardless of their moral 
overtones. The realization that a peni- 
tent may also be a patient is the first 
great step toward the happy and holy 
rehabilitation of distraught and suffer- 
ing human minds. 

“Grace builds on nature” is a funda- 
mental axiom of Catholic theology. If 
one of our principal works as priests is 
the development of virtue in our people, 
then our concern for their mental and 
emotional health should be very real. 
The saints were, as the psychologist 
might say, integrated personalities in 
whom the grace of God was able to take 
root, flourish and produce rich fruit. 

The Church has proved herself “all 
things to all men” by showing age-old 
concern for the whole man. She has 


used every natural aid—music, art, 


literature, scholarship, ritual—to spur 


the devotional life of her children. For 
this reason, the Holy Father and our 
bishops have blessed the new and heal- 
ing science of psychiatry. The Catholic 
priest, in his efforts to foster the mens 
sana which is every man’s goal, can 
know that he is also laying good 
foundations for the via gratiae which 
is every man’s privilege. 


——T 
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Pius X School of Music 


Widely known among priests and re- 
ligious as a flourishing center of musi- 
cal education, Manhattanville College’s 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, at 
Purchase, N. Y., has received a defini- 
tive affiliation with the Pontifical In- 
stitute of Sacred Music. The decree of 
affiliation, issued by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universi- 
1 empowers this celebrated school 
to grant degrees in Gregorian Chant to 


ties, 
men and women. 


Warning on Afternoon Masses 


Romano for March 
24th carried an admonition from the 
Holy Office with regard to the celebra- 
tion of afternoon Masses. The moni- 
tum, over the signature of Marius 
Crovini, Notarius, noted that it has 
been learned by the Supreme Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office, that 
not rarely have Masses been celebrated 
at an afternoon hour without due re- 
gard to the limits established by the 
Apostolic Constitution Christus Domi- 


L’Osservatore 


nus for “the common good of the faith- 
ful.””. This document reminds bishops 
that permission should not be given for 
such Masses when the consideration is 
merely one of the external solemnity of 
a feast or merely for the benefit of in- 
dividuals. The Holy Office also took 
the occasion to recall to the mind of all 
concerned that the Constitution 
Christus Dominus forbids any interpre- 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, p. 156 


tation which would amplify the facul- 
ties contained in it.” 


Pius XII on Morals in Medicine 


L’Osservatore Romano for April 8th 
contained a Discourse by the Holy 
Father to the Congress of the Latin 
Medical Union meeting in Rome. More 
than 200 of the most eminent medical 
figures from various nations gathered 
to hear the Pontiff’s words of direction 
and encouragement. Speaking in 
French, Pius XII restated the basic 
aims and needs of the medical profes- 
sion, stressing the lofty character of the 
science and art of healing working un- 
der divine Providence. 

The Pontiff urged the delegates to 
recognize in a practical way the great 
rules of médical morality admitted 
naturally by the profession, and to re- 
ject without compromise anything that 
militates against this high ideal. Un- 
ethical practitioners, the Pope added, 
should be rigorously excluded from 
medical associations. The moral norms 
to which doctors are subject are in- 
deed above even the code of honor es- 
tablished by the profession, for they 
elevate the attitude of a man of medi- 
cine to regard himself as personally ac- 
countable to the living God. This at- 
titude surrounds the doctor and his 
work with a kind of sacred atmosphere, 
obliging him to guard against the rank 
materialism that threatens today. The 
Holy Father concluded by encouraging 
physicians not to forget the “human 


. Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXV, p. 23 
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element” in their practice, nor to con- 
sider medical knowledge and therapy 
as something purely technical. Rather, 
doctors should defend the primacy of 
the spiritual in human life according 
to the Christian conception of the mean- 
ing of that life. 


RELEVANCE 


Mechanization in modern society 
‘arries always a hazard that even the 
most human of things, illness, and the 
effort to combat it, may lead to a for- 
getfulness of the truth that man is flesh 
and blood and spirit. And the spirit of 
man sets him apart from the omnipres- 
ent materiality in the world about him. 
Our chaplains (at least those in non- 
Catholic hospitals) are aware how easy 
it is for medical personnel to regard a 
patient as a number rather than as a 
reflection of divinity redeemed by 
Christ. Medicine is big business (the 
U.S. Government is now responsible 
for the medical care of some 30 million 
Americans), and socialized medicine is 
by no means the answer to the problems 
of a really satisfactory system of medi- 
cine. Pope Pius XII here points out a 
supreme necessity: doctors should cul- 
tivate a sense of their vocation—‘Fol- 
lowing the Christian tradition, the sick 
person merits great solicitude because 
he reflects the image of God, of an in- 
carnate and suffering God. The least 
service one renders him is addressed in 
reality not only to the feeble and help- 
less man, but to the Lord of all things, 
who will reward with eternal recom- 
pense the good done in His name.” 


Rubrical Changes 

Although at this writing the latest 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis containing the 
decree officially announcing some alter- 
ations in the Breviary, the Missal and 
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the Liturgical Calendar, has not yet 
arrived in this country, nevertheless 
very reliable sources are already avail- 
able stating what these changes are. 
Doubtless, commentaries and further 
interpretations in quantity will appear 
between now and next January Ist when 
the changes become effective. Even 
after that date, moreover, all liturgical 
texts will continue unaltered pending 
the final decisions of a special Commis- 
sion studying the implications of the 
changes. 

In the recitation of the Divine Office 
one will omit before the various Hours 
the customarily required Pater, Ave 
and Credo. The seasonal antiphon of 
the Blessed Mother need be said only 
after Compline. The number of days 
on which preces are said has been 
sharply curtailed by the decree, and 
even when they must be recited, the 
only Hours calling for them will be 
Vespers and Lauds. The _ so-called 
“Athanasian Creed” will be required on 
one day only in the year: the Feast of 
the Holy Trinity. ‘First Vespers” will 
be restricted to days just prior to Sun- 
days and to feasts of the first and sec- 
ond class. 

Seasonal orations in the celebration 
of Mass will be entirely omitted, and 
commemorations will never exceed two. 
Any oratio imperata binding under the 
note simpliciter will not be said on Sun- 
days, nor sung in a Missa cantata, nor 
used in any Mass already having three 
orations. The Dies Irae will be more 
frequently unsaid in de requie Masses. 

The Creed will be ineluded only in 
Masses of Sunday; feasts of the first 
class; feasts of Our Lord, of the Blessed 
Mother, of the Apostles, of the Evan- 
gelists, of Doctors of the Church, and 
in Solemn Votive Masses. The Last 
Gospel will always be that of St. John 
with these two days excepted: Palm 
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Sunday and the third Mass of Christ- 
mas. 

In the Liturgical Calendar all feasts 
of semi-double rank (with the exception 
of the Vigil of Pentecost) will become 
simplex. All Sundays will be of a 
double class rank, while the Sundays of 
Advent and Lent become doubles of the 
first class. 

The only privileged vigils are to be 
Christmas and Pentecost. The only 
common vigils are those of the Ascen- 
sion, the Assumption, St. John Baptist, 
Sts. Peter and Paul, St. Lawrence. All 
other vigils are to be suppressed. 

The only octaves remaining are those 
of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost. 
The days within the octave of Christ- 
mas remain as they have been, but the 
days within the octaves of Easter and 
Pentecost are elevated to the rank of 
doubles. 


RELEVANCE 


This notable decree is calculated to 
prove of considerable help in simplify- 
ing and shortening the two chief acts 
of the Catholic priest’s ministry of 
prayer. Surely the changes will be wel- 
come, and the wisdom and solicitude 
of the Holy Father is plain in the al- 
terations, none of which of course dero- 
gates from the meaning, beauty or sanc- 
tity of the Mass or of the Divine Office. 
Pope Pius XII will certainly stand out 
in the Church’s history as a tremendous 
figure, and his prudent innovations in 
the liturgy have added to his stature 
while endearing him to the clergy and 
faithful, the beneficiaries of those 
changes. His modifications of the law 
of the Eucharistic fast were forerunners 
to this latest decree. 

The simplifications contained herein 
are also by way of reply to requests 
made to the Pontiff by archbishops and 
bishops throughout the world.- A large 





majority of the hierarchy evidently felt 
that the press of pastoral duties in 
which the clergy everywhere is engaged 
is so burdensome that some relief has 
proved necessary. Few indeed would 
be the priests of the mid-Twentieth 
Century who would care to dispute 
that. 


Coexistence Is Not Living’ 


In poignant terms, as incisive as they 
were wise, Pope Pius XII has again ap- 
pealed to a fear-stricken world to seek 
out a true basis for peace and rational 
order. The relative calm the world now 
knows is rooted principally in fear, and 
so the peoples of the world do not live 
together—they coexist. The absurd 
consequence of this is that although all 
nations dread war as a catastrophe of 
incredible proportion, nevertheless in- 
ternational polity places its supreme 
trust in war as the only threat capable 
of regulating international affairs. But 
many responsible people, even those in- 
fluential in government, are commenc- 
ing to understand the problem of war 
and peace in terms of God and the moral 
law, the Pontiff pointed out. 

“Coexistence in fear” faces, therefore, 
one of two alternatives: either a choice 
of communal-international life founded 
in the fear of God and respect and 
obedience of the divine moral order, 
or else a condition of cold paralysis 
among the world’s nations. True inter- 
national peace does not preclude a 
rightful pride of a people in their own 
nation, for national life is a legiti- 
mately prized possession. But the 
policy of nationalistic states is a bane- 
ful one, for it renders amity virtually 
impossible by stressing the traditional 
rivalries among nations. 





% Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, pp. 
15-28. 
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The basis of order must be in the 
idea of the liberty willed for men by 
God, respectful of the common good 
and the natural law. The bridge of 
peace must be built between the sepa- 
rated worlds, but between the human 
beings living therein, and not on their 
governmental systems. In both worlds 
there are millions upon whom the mark 
of Christ is preserved, and these must 
labor in collaboration toward a basis 
of unity for mankind. It is true that 
on one side the people are forced by 
the state into silence, while on the free 
side too many souls suffer from timidity 
and are too inarticulate. The latter 
group of Christians must see their truth 
as a talent to be employed in all phases 
of life. 

Even priests do not always use this 
talent adequately, the Holy Father said, 
when they keep silent concerning social 
injustices and do not stress the social 
doctrine of the Church. 


RELEVANCE 

Pope Pius XII sees clearly the diffi- 
culties athwart the tortuous road to 
international tranquillity of order. In 
this address he makes a distinction 
which world leaders would do well to 
meditate upon: it is the distinction be- 
tween “national life’ and “nationalistic 
policy.” The former is a good thing; 
the latter is evil. At this very moment 
leaders of the Free World are wrestling 
with the problem of a swing toward a 
world state with its consequent sur- 
render of some national sovereignty— 
the “national life” of which the Pope 
speaks. The delicate issue circles 
around the need to surrender something 
to get something: to forego excessive 
nationalism in the interests of lasting 
peace. Pius XII more than hints that 
international justice includes the re- 
quirement that nations give up, in some 
degree, their liberty of future choices. 
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This question is getting more N.B. 

daily, and not only for the U.N. For 

us priests too, who are reminded by the 

Pope of our obligation to urge Chris- 

tian truth on all these major issues, the 

problem has urgency. 

Dignities* 

Prothonotaries Apostolic “ad instar par- 

ticipantium’”’: 

Msgrs.: James Ward, of the Archdio- 
cese of Glasgow; James Hughes; 
Paul Knappek; Thomas Morrissey; 
Matthias Thimmes; Henry Watter- 
son, all of the Archdiocese of Newark. 

Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: 

Msgrs.: Cyril Mahoney of the Diocese 
of Plymouth; James Cunningham of 
the Diocese of Salford; John Clarke; 
Reginald Butcher, both of the Arch- 
diocese of Westminster; James Sulli- 
van, of the Diocese of Leeds; George 
Baker; Cornelius Boyle; Joseph 
Brady; John Buchmann; John 
Byrne; John Carty; Harold Colgan; 
Thomas Conroy; Charles Demjano- 
vich; Joseph Dooling; Robert Fitz- 
patrick; Thomas Glover; James 
Hamilton; William Heimbuch; David 
Kelly; Joseph Lenihan; James 
Looney; Joseph Malone; John Me- 
Henry; Leroy MeWilliams; Thomas 
Powers; Joseph Shovlin; Bronislaus 
Socha; John Weisbrod, all of the 
Archdiocese of Newark; Elie Hevey, 
of the Diocese of Portland; Francis 
McCloskey, of the Diocese of Cam- 
den; Cornelius Curtin; Matthew Mc- 
Hugh; John Pettit; John Regan; 
Patrick Treacey, all of the Diocese 
of Great Falls; Richard Dobell; 
James Clair; Louis Clancy; Vincent 
Ferrando; John G._ Fullerton; 
Thomas Fulton; Stephan Horvath; 
Bernard Kyte; Charles E. Lamarche; 
Basil Markle; D. J. O’Connor; 
Michael Shuba, all of the Archdio- 
cese of Toronto; Wilfrid McDonagh; 
Martin Reid, both of the Archdio- 
cese of Montreal;’ John Duggan of 
the Diocese of Ross in Ireland.® 


‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, pp. 
102-106. 

®> Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI, p. 749 

* Ibid., p. 750. 
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Private Chamberlains Supernumerary 
of His Holiness: 


Msgrs.: John McCarthy; Francis Reh; 
Patrick Skehan; Albert Steffens, all 
of the Archdiocese of New York; 
James McLaughlin, of the Diocese of 
Bridgeport; Peter O’Leary; Joseph 
Sondag, both of the Diocese of Des 
Moines; Leo Brust; Joseph Emmen- 
egger; Sylvester Gass, all of the 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee; James 
Cotter; Lawrence Riley, both of the 
Archdiocese of Boston; Vincent 
Cloos, of the Diocese of Joliet; Law- 
rence O’Connell; Joseph Stenger, both 
of the Diocese of Belleville; Francis 
D. Barbier; Frederick Digby; Paul 


In the next H P R issue 


Gaudin; Edmund Gaulrapp; Armand 
Kerlec; Arthur Screen; Robert Raine; 
Joseph Vath; Raymond Wegmann, 
all of the Archdiocese of New Or- 
leans; Walter Artioli; James Car- 
berry; Vincent Coburn; Cristopher 
Clark; Walter Curtis; Joseph Doyle; 
John Dougherty; John Feeley; Wil- 
liam Furlong; Walter Jarvais; John 
Kiley ; George Shea; John Tierney, all 
of the Archdiocese of Newark; Ed- 
ward O’Leary, of the Diocese of Port- 
land; John Fallon, of the Diocese of 
Camden; Leo Cornelius Maloney, of 
the Diocese of Savanah-Atlanta; 
John O’Mara, of the Archdiocese of 
Toronto; Paul Marcinkus, of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. 








We are most pleased to inform our readers that in Father Aidan M. 
Carr’s next Roma Locuta, a complete translation of the notably important 
Decretum Generale of the Sacred Congregation of Rites will appear. This 
decree, as is known by our readership, is concerned with the numerous 
changes in the rubrics of the Breviary and the Missal. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By VERY REV. VINCENT F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 





Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Pretending 


“You shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v: 20). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) “... at becomes us to furfill all justice.” 

(2) Hypocrites! Pretenders! 

(3) Conclusion: Christ’s condemnation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees should 
make every Christian avoid religios- 
ity, sham, false piety. 


Charles and Bridget Savio of Riva di 
Chieri, Italy, had lost their first-born. 
Then on April 2, 1842, another son came 
to bless the home of this village black- 
smith and his pious wife. The boy was 
named Dominic, which means “belong- 
ing to the Lord.” His surname was also 
significant, “Savio, the wise man.” 
His span of life almost reached fifteen 
He died March 9, 1857. His 
guardian angel may have whispered to 
him, “Do manfully, and let thy heart 
take courage, and wait thou for the 
Lord” (Ps. xxvi:14). He was a virile 
youth. Pope Pius XI called him “a 
little giant of holiness’ because he was 
every inch a man. And he was every 
inch an athlete of Christ, because he 
fought temptations against purity and 
the occasions of sin. He tore up filthy 
comics in front of those who had bought 
them. He upbraided his fellows for 
their smutty “wisecracks.” This fear- 


years. 
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less, red-blooded, two-fisted champion 
of purity had a motto. It is a chal- 
lenge for old and young: “Death rather 
than sin!” Pope Pius XII beatified the 
youth, March 5, 1950, and canonized 
him in the Marian Year of grace, June 
13, 1954. 

There is at this time a great deal of 
interest in the life of this youthful 
Italian saint whose life affords a vivid 
contrast to the sham and religiosity and 
the false piety of those whom we shall 
discuss this morning. 


“«. . . IT BECOMES US TO 
FULFILL ALL JUSTICE” 


The Gospel of today’s Mass is most 
appropriate for Brotherhood Sunday. 
It is taken from the Sermon on the 
Mount which was preached by the Di- 
vine Master in the second year of His 
public ministry. In this portion of His 
Sermon, Jesus stresses the need of jus- 
tice which renders to every man what 
is his due. One’s sense of justice should 
not exclude the rights of God. It is 
only when men and nations recognize 
the Fatherhood of God that the brother- 
hood of man will be realized. 

Justice was the well-spring of the 











FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Master’s energy in extending His 
Father’s Kingdom among men. He 
desired that all men would be saved. 
Heaven was their birthright. The Lord 
Jesus yearned to bring all men to the 
saving knowledge of God. Since eternal 
happiness was their portion if they be- 
lieved, He entered the lowly preface of 
birth to be made like His brethren that 
He might lead and teach them the way 
to eternity. 

When John the Baptist remonstrated 
that he baptize the Christ, he was 
answered by the Lord, saying, “Let it 
be so now, for so it becomes us to fulfill 
all justice” (Matt. ii: 16). Justice was 
the fundamental theme of the Divine 
Master’s preaching and service to man. 
He assured them that He had not come 
to destroy the Law and the Prophets, 
but to carry out to fulfillment what had 
been prescribed. He clinched this pro- 
nouncement with a warning: “For I say 


’ 


to you that unless your justice exceeds 
that of the Seribes and Pharisees, you 
shall not enter the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. v: 20). 

Three centuries before the coming of 
the Blessed Christ, the Jews brought 
into being a community which was half 
State and half Church. The knowledge 
that they were God’s chosen people 
gave them a feeling of superiority over 
the heathen. The holy priest, Esdras, 
doctor of the Law, solemnly told them 
to have no part with idolatrous folk, 
saying, “You have transgressed, and 
taken strange wives, to add to the sin 
of Israel. And now make confession to 
the Lord, the God of your fathers, and 
do his pleasure, and separate yourselves 
from the people of the land, and from 
vour strange wives” (1 Esdras x: 10). 

Those who obeyed Esdras formed a 
eroup known as “pious Jews.” These 
zealots of the Law have been since 


termed Jewish Puritans. Forming a 


distinet class, they were called Phari- 
sees because they kept aloof from 
heathens and avoided the paganizing 
forces which frequently invaded the 
sacred precincts of Judaism. During 
persecution many Pharisees suffered 
martyrdom. Once, when attacked on 
the Sabbath by the Syrians, they would 
not defend themselves and “they were 
slain with their wives and children to 
the number of a thousand persons” (I 
Mae. ii: 38). To break bread with a 
pagan Was an abomination. The heroic 
zeal of the Pharisees for the Law gave 
them a commanding position among the 
Jews, so that soon the Pharisees sup- 
planted the priests in the affection of, 
and the authority over, the people. 

In our Lord’s time'so great was the 
influence of these men that they occu- 
pied and taught in ‘Moses’ seat.” Our 
Lord condemned their hypocrisy: “The 
Scribes and Pharisees have sat on the 
chair of Moses. All the things, there- 
fore, that they command you, observe 
and do. But do not act according to 
their works; for they talk but do noth- 
ing . . . In fact all their works they 
do in order to be seen by men” (Matt. 
Xxlll: 2-5). 


HYPOCRITES! PRETENDERS! 


Jesus also denounced their pretence: 
“Woe to you, Seribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, because you shut the king- 
dom of heaven against men” (Matt. 
xxiii: 13). He excoriated their rapac- 
ity: “Woe to you Seribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites, because you devour 
the houses of widows, praying long 
prayers” (Matt. xxiii: 14). Finally, 
He censured their spiritual blindness. 
“Woe to you blind guides 
you clean the outside of the cup and the 
dish, but within they are full of robbery 
You are like 
vou also out- 


and uneleanness. 
whited sepulchres 
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wardly appear just to men; but within 
you are full of hypocrisy and iniquity 
. . . how are you to escape the judg- 
ment of hell?” (Matt. xxiii: 24-33). 
Our Lord’s words forbid pretence in 
our service of God and of our neighbor. 
One must avoid the Pharisaical observ- 


ance of the letter of the Law only, and 
the neglect of its spirit. The Pharisces 


ignored purity of intention. They 
rarely stressed interior motives. Their 


terrible condemnation by the Redeemer 
spurs every Christian to avoid religios- 
ity, sham and false piety. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


Compassion for All Mankind 


“Some of them have come from a distance” (Mark viii: 4). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “Reject not the petition of the afflicted.” 
(2) The compassionate Christ 
(3) Conclusion: “. . . there ws no distince- 
tion between Jew and Greek, for 
there is the same Lord of all, rich 
towards all who come upon him.” 


Last year, a frail, crippled lady, Miss 
Mary Virginia Merrick, went to her 
reward in her eighty-ninth year. One 
of eight children born to Richard 
Thomas Merrick and his wife, Nannie 
MeGuire, a convert, reared in an at- 
mosphere of affluence, happiness and 
holiness, Mary had been paralyzed 
since her teens, bedfast half her life, and 
for almost a quarter of a century con- 
fined to a wheel chair. The secret of 
her driving force, despite her paralysis, 
was her personal love for the Christ 
Child who was born in a rude stable. 
Through seventy years of pain-wracked 
days and sleepless nights, Miss Merrick 
envisioned the Christ Child in swad- 
dling clothes and cradled in an oxen 
feed trough. She saw Him in every 
shoeless, cold and unkempt child of her 
city. 


IN WHICH THE PARALYTIC HEALS 


When seventeen, Mary fell from a 
window of a “doll house” on her folks’ 
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summer estate in Ellicott City, Mary- 
land. Medical science was unable to 
stay or alleviate the paralysis that fol- 
lowed swiftly upon the accident. Her 
keen mind turned to the impoverished 
Christ Child at Bethlehem and to His 
little brothers whom she had once seen 
while visiting the newsboy’s home, 
founded by Father Drumgoole in New 
York City. From her bedside she 
formed the Christ Child Society, one of 
the most complete child welfare organ- 
izations in the United States. 

Miss Mary’s heroie persistence amid 
pain enabled her to raise huge sums of 
money for a building program which 
comprised settlement houses, convales- 
eent homes and summer camps. 
Through her society thousands of poor 
children have been provided with cloth- 
ing, recreation and hospital service. 
The Christ Child Farms welcomed 
countless youngsters from the slums; 
sick, puny children waxed strong from 
fresh milk, wholesome food and the 
sunshine of these fresh-air camps. 
Founded by Miss Merrick in_ her 
twenty-second year, the Christ Child 
Society has grown to thirty-seven chap- 
ters in thirty-seven cities, with a total 
membership of 12,000. Formally or- 
vanized in 1896, and incorporated in 
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1903, the Society had Miss Merrick as 
its first president and Miss Leonide 
Delarue as secretary. 

It was through the goodness of Miss 
Delarue, who owned a lace shop in 
Washington, that Mary Merrick found 
iu needy newly-born infant, to whom she 
presented a complete layette. He was 
the twelfth child in his family. The 
bedfast paralytic had sewn each pain- 
ful stitch of the baby clothes. Years 
later, a newly-ordained priest called 
upon her and, after imparting his bless- 
ing, stated, “I was the first baby you 
clothed.” 


“REJECT NOT THE PETITION 
OF THE AFFLICTED” 


In the twilight of the Old Dispensa- 
tion the Presence of God brooded over 
the Merey Seat. The desire to live in 
that Divine Presence filled the heart of 
every faithful Israelite, for each had 
heard that God’s delights were to be 
with the children of men. The Lord 
had spoken to Moses, “Say to Aaron 
and his sons: Thus shall you bless the 
children of Israel, and you shall say to 
them: The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee. The Lord show his face to thee, 
and have merey on thee. The Lord 
turn his countenance to thee and give 
thee peace” (Num. vi: 26). 

It was the divine plan to shower the 
light of God’s countenance upon the 
chosen people. He would not always 
hide His face from those who had 
yearned for His coming. Since He had 
implanted this holy desire in the human 
heart, would He not offer the means of 
its fulfillment? The mind of the All- 
powerful God had spoken through His 
servant, also named Jesus, the son of 
Sirach: “Reject not the petition of the 
afflicted: and turn not away thy face 
from the needy” (Keclus. iv: 4). 

In the fullness of time the Word of 


God was made Flesh and dwelt amongst 
men. In the New Dispensation, as in 
the Old Law, no man could see God’s 
countenance and live. So the Lord had 
spoken to Moses, saying, “Thou canst 
not see my face, for man shall not see 
me and live” (Exod. xxxiv: 20). The 
radiance of the Godhead could not be 
seen by bodily eyes. St. John wrote, 
“No one has at any time seen God. 
The only-begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he has revealed 
him” (John i: 18). 

The Blessed Christ revealed the good- 
ness of His Father when He “emptied 
himself, taking the nature of a slave 
and being made like unto men and ap- 
pearing in the form of man” (Phil. ii: 
7). Looking upon the sacred counte- 
nance of the Son of Man, the believing 
folk knew that behind a human brow 
there would be a divine mind, that upon 
a human countenance there would be 
the reflection of the majesty of heaven. 
Calmly and with serenity the Master 
walked the lanes and paths of Galilee, 
Judea and Samaria. The simple people 
loved this Man of quiet ways, with 
royal bearing and the look of peace on 
His holy countenance. The dis- 
heartened sought His Presence. The 
weary and _ sin-scarred anxiously 
awaited His coming. They knew that 
He had come from the Father, for He 
had so informed them. Many believed 
in Him because He had performed those 
works of merey which were prophesied 
concerning the person of the Messias. 
As He walked among men it happened 
as it was written, “The just cried and 
the Lord heard them and he delivered 
them from all their troubles. The Lord 
is near unto the contrite of heart. He 
saves the crushed in spirit . . . The 
Lord delivers the souls of his servants, 
nor will he be punished whoever flees 
to him for refuge” (Ps. xxxili: 21). 
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THE COMPASSIONATE CHRIST 


St. Luke has recorded how the com- 
passionate Christ “saved the crushed in 
spirit.” One day He left Capharnaum 
and made His way to Naim. A large 
crowd from Judea, Perea, Tyre and 
Sidon followed Him. Jesus came to the 
arched gateway that led into the vil- 
lage as a funeral procession was ap- 
proaching. Four men were carrying 
the corpse of a young man, the only son 
of a widow. The noisy crowd, which 
had ascended the hills of Naim with 
Jesus, was hushed to silence at this 
sorrowful sight. Everyone’s sympathy 
centered upon the mother, a sad figure 
sustained by two other mothers, walk- 
ing behind the stretcher. Jesus’ Sacred 
Heart went out to that desolate woman. 
He told her not to weep; then, turning 
to the dead youth, Jesus bade him arise. 
Then taking the boy by the hand, Jesus 
gave him to the mother. At Naim the 
Blessed Christ proved His compassion 
for men. And they began to glorify 
God, saying, “A great prophet has risen 
amongst us and God has visited his 
people” (Luke vii: 17). 

Today’s Gospel again 
abiding compassion of the Master for 
those in want. This holy Gospel de- 
scribes the second miraculous multipli- 
‘ation of loaves and fishes which Jesus 
wrought in the final year of His public 
life a few weeks after the Passover. He 
had performed a similar miracle in the 
Spring before the Passover. At this 
first miracle the five thousand who were 
fed at Bethsaida were Jews. The sec- 
ond miracle was performed on a moun- 
tain side to the east of the Sea of Gali- 
lee in the region of Decapolis. Here 
dwelt a grossly heathen people, some of 
whom were unfriendly Gerasenes. 


records the 
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“THERE IS NO DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN JEW AND GREEK” 


On both occasions Jesus instructed 
all who sought Him, healed their infirm- 
ities, then supplied them with food. St. 
Luke describes the scene at Bethsaida, 
stating that Jesus weleomed the crowd 
who had finally found Him in the 
desert. “He spoke to them of the king- 
dom of God, and those in need of cure 
he healed” (Luke ix: 11). St. Matthew 
relates the scene in the region of De- 
capolis. Great crowds were there, four 
thousand men, apart from women and 
children. They had brought their sick, 
the dumb, the blind, the lame, the 
maimed. “They set them down at his 
feet, and he cured them; so that the 
crowds marvelled to see the dumb 
speak, the lame walk, the blind see. 
And they glorified the God of Israel” 
(Matt. xv: 31). 

The lesson of this Gospel accentuates 
the universality of Our Lord’s compas- 
sion. His bounty extends to all, “for 
there is no distinction between Jew and 
Greek, for there is the same Lord of all, 
rich towards all who eall upon him” 
(Rom. x: 12). This 
wrought in favor of those who sought 
Christ in the desert. First He in- 
structed these grossly ignorant pagans 
and then cured their sick. He fed them 
and “they were content.” Thus, no 
Catholic receives the Eucharistic manna 
concerning the 


miracle was 


until well instructed 
Blessed Sacrament and healed of his 
spiritual maladies in confession. Of 
many daily communicants beside whom 
we shall kneel this day, it may be said 
that “some of them have come from a 
distance,” “seeking the Lord while He 
may be found, calling on Him while He 


is near” (Isaias lv: 6). Amen. 
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Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“alse Teachers 


“By their fruits you will know them” (Matt. vii: 16). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The calling of Rose Pelletier 

(2) False prophets 

(3) Conclusion: The common denominator 
among all false teachers is this: they 
have substituted the mind of man as 
the source of truth for Infinite Wis- 
dom’s teachings, and the obvious 
folly goes under the long-suffering 


word, “freedom.” 


There are Houses of the Good Shep- 
herd in many of our largest cities where 
orphan girls and those who are victims 
of broken homes are tenderly received 
and educated by the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd in the atmosphere of the 
cloister. There are 10,000 of these nuns 
and 2,700 Sister Magdalens in 389 
houses in 43 provinces ministering to 
44,000 girls in 37 countries. 

The apostolate of these dedicated 
women is the re-education and forma- 
tion of character in girls with malad- 
justed personality or antisocial behavior 
There are no barriers of 
creed, class, color, or ancestry in the 
homes of the Good Shepherd. Girls 
who have experienced the heart-break 
of desertion are tenderly loved by the 
daughters of Mother Euphrasia Pelle- 
tier who, with St. John Eudes, founded 


problems. 


this holy institute. 


These Sisters have followed the 
“seeret formula” of their foundress in 
the formation of girls confided to their 
“Strengthen, through kindness, 


prevent the 


care: 
the ‘bruised reed’ and 
‘smoking flax’ from being extinguished.” 

The life of this saintly woman stands 
out clearly as an example of the lesson 
we want to draw from the Gospel of 
today’s Mass. 


FALSE PROPHETS 


Today’s Gospel is an excerpt from 
the Sermon on the Mount. It contains 
two warnings: “Beware of false proph- 
ets,’ and beware of presumption. 
‘Not everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven; but he who does the will of my 
Father.” The presumptuous person 
fails to submit to God’s Holy Will and 
therefore is condemned by these words 
of the Master. 

The term, “prophet,” has several 
meanings in the Old Testament. Its 
ordinary significance is one who fore- 
tells future events. Eliseus was called 
a holy man. The woman of Sunam 
pointed him out to her husband, say- 
ing, “I perceive that this is a holy man 
of God who often passeth by us” (IV 
Kings iv: 9). The term, prophet, was 
given to a worker of miracles and to 
singers or cantors. Samuel, after 
anointing Saul, told him that he would 
meet a company of prophets 
“with a psaltery and a timbrel, and a 
pipe and a harp before them, and they 
shall be prophesying’ (1 Kings x: 5). 
Finally, a prophet denotes a teacher. 
Evidently this is the meaning of the 
term as employed by Our Lord when 
He warned against false prophets. 

“But there were false prophets also 
among the people, just as among you 
there will be lying teachers who will 
bring in destructive sects. They even 
disown the Lord who bought them. . . 
Many will follow their wanton conduct, 
and because of them the way of truth 


will be maligned. And out of greed 
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they will, with deceitful words, use you 
for gain. Their condemnation is not 
made void, and their destruction does 
not slumber” (II Peter ii: 3). 

By employing the similitude of the 
tree, Jesus clearly points out the two 
classes—good and bad teachers. Ii 
one is doubtful about a “good tree,” he 
must wait for the period of fruit-bear- 
ing. When one recognizes a “bad tree,” 
he knows what its fruit will be. Jesus 
says emphatically, “The bad tree bears 
bad fruit.” There are insincere leaders 
who affect Christian goodness. There 
are false teachers who affect holiness 
and sacred learning. 

There are three types of false leaders 
who can be identified by the fruits of 
their labors. The first group seems to 
be sincere. These misguided Christians 
have espoused the cause of the Master, 
yet they are in heresy themselves. 
They have the temerity to put forth 
strenuous efforts ‘to convert” poor 
Catholics whom they feel are sorely in 
need of a release from an organized 
religion. Their work of proselytism 
has caused a serious tear in the Seam- 
less Robe of Christ. Beneath their ap- 
parent zeal lies a deep-seated hatred 
for the Church which they label “Anti- 
Christ.””. They reject the teaching au- 
thority of the Church and have rele- 
gated to themselves the offices of teach- 
ing and preaching. Charitable folk 
bemoan the sad confusion and contra- 
diction of those sects which have fol- 
lowed these “blind guides of blind men” 
(Matt. xv: 14). 


BIGOTS, FREETHINKERS 


The second group are _ bigoted 
teachers. They are not sincere. They 
‘salumnies. 


propagate error, lies and 
They engender hatred. They zealously 


read and quote the Seriptures from 
memory, but forget that the second 
great Commandment of the Law _ is, 
“Thou shalt love they neighbor as thy- 
self” (Matt. xxii: 39). By their devi- 
ous methods these sectarians have 
robbed many lambs and sheep of 
Christ’s flock of their Catholic heritage. 
Instead of living peacefully in the “one 
fold” and under “one shepherd” (John 
x: 17), these former brethren are now 
scattered among many sects and sepa- 
rated from the Mystical Body of Christ 
which is the Church. 

The third group are teachers and 
leaders who deny God’s existence, His 
Providence, who reject all revelation. 
They set themselves up as oracles. 
They claim to have their own code of 
morality. They frown upon organized 
religion and the dogma of a “narrow 
creed.”” Yet they do not fail to dog- 
matize. They could not pattern their 
lives after the norms of a Christ-like 
manner of living. “They will not en- 
dure the sound doctrine; but having 
itching ears, will heap up to themselves 
teachers according to their own lusts, 
and they will turn away their hearing 
from the truth” (II Tim. iii: 4). 

Faithful Christians will meditate on 
today’s Gospel. They obediently ac- 
cept the Master’s twofold warning 
against false teachers and against pre- 
sumption. They realize that Jesus 
‘ame as the Teacher of divine Truth, 
using the Mount as His outdoor class- 
room. They know that it is His wish 
that the lessons He has taught in His 
Sermon on the Mount be put into prac- 
tice, saying with Nicodemus, a ruler of 
the Jews, “Rabbi, we know that thou 
hast come a teacher from God, for no 
one can work these signs that thou 
workest unless God be with him” (John 
iii: 2). Amen. 
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Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


What Kind of a Steward Are You? 


“Make an accounting of thy stewardship” (Luke xvi: 2). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Parish priest on the gibbet 
(2) A clever agent 
(3) Must success exclude morality? 
(;) Conclusion: “Make for yourselves 
friends of the needy and the sick 
a 


Rarely, if ever, does a priest, called 
to communicate those about to die, join 
them in the dying, and thus may be 
said to have gone on his own sick call. 


PARISH PRIEST ON THE GIBBET 


This actually happened to a Domini- 
can priest, Friar John of Cologne, Ger- 
many, who labored for twenty years as 
pastor of Hoornaer, Holland. Any 
parish draws its life from its pastor. 
Father John followed in a long line of 
saintly parish priests who had held high 
the torch of faith and had walked in the 
footprints of the Blessed Christ. Faith- 
fully this holy pastor practised the 
words of his apostolic namesake: “My 
dear children, let us not love in word, 
neither with the tongue, but in deed 
and in truth” (I St. John iii: 18). 

With unceasing zeal Friar John min- 
istered to his flock. His burning faith 
was communicated to his brethren. He 
knew by faith that he held Divinity in 
his frail fingers as he gave Viaticum to 
the dying. His priestly work brought 
him to many a widow of Naim, in need 
of comfort, to another Jairus, whose 
daughter was dead, to other Marthas 
and Marys grieving the loss of an only 
brother and provider. Hoornaer was 
his own Nazareth. 

Calvinism, at this period, was tear- 


ing Holland apart. Religious wars had 
engendered hatred, persecution and 
murder. Heresiarchs were obstinate 
and hate-maddened. They sought to 
exterminate the Catholic Faith. Their 
first target was the priest, and their 
motto was “Kill the shepherd, disperse 
the flock.” Holland was in rebellion 
against Spain’s dominion over the Low 
Countries. There was a natural antip- 
athy against Catholic Spain, and the 
Calvinists convinced the people that, 
in order to be loyal to Holland, they 
must belong to the Dissenters, the 
Protestant group. All Catholics were 
considered traitors since they were 
sympathetic to the rule of Catholic 
Spain. 

Civil war ensued. Churches, con- 
vents and hospitals were pillaged. A 
fleet of forty ships, outfitted in England, 
under the command of the iniquitous 
Count de la Marek was driven by ad- 
verse winds to the port of Brielle. 
Everything that was Catholic was dam- 
aged or destroyed. When Gorcum was 
besieged, the Catholics sought shelter 
in their fortress, but “Quislings” let in 
the enemy. For ten days every known 
torture was heaped upon the defenseless 
priests. 

Now Goreum was only a short dis- 
tance from Father John’s parish. He 
sought permission to go to the besieged 
city and to minister to his fellow priests 
and the shepherdless flock. Permission 
was granted, but for reasons of pru- 
dence Father John disguised himself 
and hurried to Goreum. 

Apprehended while baptizing, Father 
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John was brought to the citadel and 
He and eighteen 
of his companions were put aboard a 
boat which finally docked at Brielle. 
Met bythe fieree Count, they were 
driven to prison and lashed with whips. 
The next day they were harangued by 
a group of heretical ministers. Then 
the nineteen “culprits of Christ” were 
taken to Ten Rugge to be hanged. The 
last one hanged was Father John, who, 
with the golden pyx upon his heart, 
had gone unwittingly on his own sick 
call. We pray now to the martyred pas- 
tor under the name of St. John of 
Cologne, the good steward of the Blessed 
Christ." 


A CLEVER AGENT 


charged with treason. 


The instructive parable of today’s 
Gospel was preached by the Master in 
the final year of His publie ministry. 
The parables of Our Lord in general, 
and undoubtedly this parable in par- 
ticular, are well known to all, like the 
words of an old, familiar hymn. But it 
needs clarification because it has been 
often misunderstood. This is due to 
the obscurity of certain details of the 
parable, since the economic customs of 
Our Lord’s time and country are un- 
familiar to us. The meaning of this 
story is clear, however. The steward 
is an agent or manager of an estate of 
a wealthy landowner. He had misman- 
aged the goods of his overlord and was 
dismissed with the command, “Make 
an accounting of the stewardship, for 
thou canst be steward no longer!” This 
accounting meant the entire surrender 
of the sundry leases, bonds and con- 
tracts which the crafty agent held in 
trust for his rich employer. 

The steward was evidently advanced 
in age so that he would not be able to 
work in the fields if reduced to the 


'Stratemeier, G. B.. The Dominican Saints 
(Washington, D. C., 1920). p. 350. 
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status of a farmhand. He had been 
accustomed to an easy life and was too 
conceited to suffer the lot of a common 
laborer and the jeers of his former sub- 
If forced off the estate, he 
would become a beggar. 


ordinates. 


Clever rascal that he was, the steward 
provided for his own security by hav- 
ing the tenants pay their rent in kind. 
One of them owed the master one 
hundred jars of oil. So the crafty agent 
cut down the debt to fifty jars, which 
amounted to four hundred and twenty- 
five gallons. Another of his lord’s 
debtors owed one hundred kors of 
wheat. The shrewd manager cut the 
debt to eighty kors, equivalent to eight 
hundred and eighty bushels. 

The steward in his dishonest manipu- 
lation of his master’s goods naturally 
won the gratitude of the tenant farmers. 
He was certain that he could presume 
to depend on their hospitality when 
age or infirmity forced him to resign his 
position. The astute rascal had made 
all of his lord’s debtors his own debtors 
by this clever act of magnanimity. 


MUST SUCCESS EXCLUDE 
MORALITY? 


It was natural that the materially- 
minded landowner praised his crafty 
agent for the speedy transaction. It 
had put in his possession a large quan- 
tity of oil and wheat which he could 
Perhaps he was in 
Then, too, the 


immediately sell. 
need of ready cash. 
tenants may have been burdened with 
personal debts and were foreed to defer 
payment of rent for some time. They 
may also have paid it intermittently. 
So the owner commended his steward 
“in that he had acted prudently.” The 
steward was a thief, for he used his 
master’s wealth to hold his position 
and to ingratiate himself with the ten- 
ants of his Lord. The master knew that 
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this was a crooked transaction, but 
could not easily prove the swindle in 
Court. 
he had “money in his pocket” due to 
the nefarious transaction. Father La- 
grange, O.P. notes that both master 
and agent are children of this world, 
the former learns how he has been 
swindled in a way that will be difficult 
to prove; so he prudently decides to 
treat it as a laughing matter and makes 
the comment: 
rascal !”’ 


“A raseal, but a clever 


Jesus does not approve the actions of 
master or steward. The latter had 
acted shrewdly but not honestly. It 
was a prudence that stemmed from 
worldly motives, incompatible with 
Christian ideals. Jesus seemed to re- 
gret that the “children of light” who 
possess abundant wisdom and follow 
spiritual ideals do not apply these gifts 
of God to practical Christian achieve- 


He, too, was worldly-wise, for 


ment as crafty worldlings make full 
use of their worldly talents to further 
their ephemeral success. 

It is not easy to understand the 
phrase employed by Our Lord, “Make 
friends with the mammon of iniquity.” 
The term, mammon, is derived from 
the Aramaic, the language spoken by 
Jesus. It has the meaning of “riches 
that often lead men to sin.” It has the 
same connotation as the words, “filthy 
luere.” Jesus does not condemn riches 
absolutely; rather He encourages the 
millionaire to give generously to the 
poor because he is God’s steward. Life 
is short. The shroud has no pockets. 
The Divine Savior still repeats the 
kindly warning of the parable, “Make 
for yourselves friends of the needy and 
the sick-poor through the means of 
your wealth, so that when you die, they 
may ask the just Judge to grant you a 
favorable judgment.” Amen. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Fellowship of Suffering 


. because thou hast not known the time of thy visitation” (Luke xix: 44). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “What profit is there in my blood?” 
(2) Legacy of Gethsemani 
(3) Conclusion: To those who would fol- 
low Him, Christ left a legacy of 
suffering. 


The Feast of St. Ignatius Loyola 
coincides with the liturgical observance 
of the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost. 
After the prayer of the Sunday there 
follows the oration in honor of St. 
Ignatius pointing out the source of his 
magnetic influence among men. It was 
a burning determination to do every- 
thing he could, as perfectly as he could, 
for the greater glory of God. 


The life of St. Ignatius of Loyola is 
the flesh-and-blood achievement of the 
lesson of today’s Gospel. 


“WHAT PROFIT IS THERE 
IN MY BLOOD?” 


Gethsemani has become a heart-word 
among suffering Christians ever since 
that night on which the Savior entered 
its holy precincts to kneel with sacred 
hands uplifted to His Father. His eyes 
searched the blackened firmament for 
some semblance of the Almighty’s 
merey, but there was none. 

He had brought along Peter, James 
and John, who had witnessed the glory 
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of Thabor. He began to be saddened 
and exceedingly troubled. Then He 
said to the three Apostles to whom he 
had turned for human comfort, “My 
soul is sad, even unto death. Wait 
here and watch with me.” And going 
forward a little, he fell prostrate and 
prayed, “Father, if it is possible, let 
this cup pass away from me, yet not as 
I will, but as thou willest” (Matt. xxvi: 
39). 

It was almost a despairing prayer. 
No divine voice pierced the blackness 
of the night. The silent Figure arose 
to find solace among His friends; but 
they were asleep. He prayed a second 
time to the Father, and there was no 
response. Again He sought consolation 
from Peter, James and John, but their 
eyes were heavy. He returned to the 
place of His prayer and repeated the 
same petition to His Father. He was 
abandoned by God and by His breth- 
ren. He might have remembered the 
words which David had placed on the 
lips of the Messias—His own lips— 
centuries back, “O Lord, thou hast 
given me honor and power. When thou 
didst hide thy face I became troubled. 
I ery to thee, and I implore thy mercy. 
What profit is there in my blood?” 
(Ps. xix: 10). 

That almost despairing prayer came 
from an almost despairing heart. Jesus 
could foresee what was to be: sacrilege, 
desecration of sanctuaries, martyrdom 
of priests, nuns and catechists, brain- 
washing of loyal followers, imprison- 
ment and other fiendish tortures. 

The abandonment of the Blessed 
Christ has no parallel in history. No 
Evangelist could adequately describe 
His bloody-sweat, His tears, His bitter 


anguish. The plaintive cry, ‘““My soul 
is sad even unto death,” gave but slight 
indication of that horrible agony which 
only death could terminate. As the 
Master lay prone on Gethsemani’s pity- 
ing earth, enriching its stony earth with 
His precious blood and watering its 
unproductive soil with His tears, He 
knew there would be many another 
Gethsemani, many another Calvary. 


GETHSEMANI—LEGACY TO HIS OWN 


Jesus foresaw that in this mid-cen- 
tury of grace, the schismatie Patriarch 
of Moscow, tagged the “Red Rasputin”’ 
by his avowed enemy, the late Andrei 
Vishinsky, would rise up against God 
and against His Christ. The Master 
saw in vision the clever manceuvering 
of such arrests and trials as those of 
His servants, Aloysius Cardinal Stepi- 
nace of Yugoslavia and of Joseph Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty of Hungary. Jesus be- 
held the heroie sufferings of Archbishop 
Joseph Beran of Czechoslovakia who 
vanished, and the mental torture of 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, primate of 
Poland who disappeared. 

Today’s Gospel records that Jesus 
shed tears over Jerusalem, the worldly 
city, as He beheld it and the gleaming 
turrets of its noble Temple spread out 
in a majestic panorama. It was as if 
He tearfully said, “O Jerusalem, 
wouldst that thou hadst known that in 
the time of My ministry was thy 
special time of grace!” 

Tears are salutary when used to weep 
over our sins. Tears are powerful when 
we mourn in sympathy for our perse- 
cuted brethren of “The Church of 
Silence.” 


























Audio- Visual Gains 
in. Favor 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D.* 


‘Tew AUDIO-VISUAL medium is an 
instrument out of which there can arise 
a tremendously effective curriculum. 
Audio-visual instruction is not new. 
The method of using sensory aids to 
impart knowledge is probably the old- 
est method of conveying ideas in his- 
tory. Primitive man certainly used 
signs, gestures, facial expressions, and 
crude imitations to impart thoughts 
long before he developed a vocabulary 
with which to express them orally. The 
conditions of savage life made it im- 
perative for young children, especially 
males, to gather much knowledge 
through observation and imitation. As 
civilization advanced, hieroglyphics and 
picture writing came into use and were 
progressively improved. Centuries later 
came the alphabets to be used success- 
fully on clay tablets and papyrus. 
Hand-shadow silhouettes, shadow pic- 
tures, and puppets were in use in orien- 
tal countries for thousands of years in 
providing entertainment and instruc- 
tion. Emperor Muh of China, about 
1000 B.C., took delight in entertaining 
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his friends with puppet shows. Anthro- 
pologists tell us that primitive media of 
audio-visual instruction are still in use 
among primitive tribes. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 
THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


The liturgy of the Church abounds in 
audio-visual materials and instruction. 
In due proportion, each item of the 
liturgy conveys a lesson through eye 
and ear to the highest faculties of the 
soul. Today when the art of printing 
makes books available to all, the mag- 
netism of the liturgy with its superb 
use of the audio-visual, is lessened not 
one whit. The liturgy is an application 
on a large seale of those principles 
which underlie all teaching. The sculp- 
tures, stained glass, and paintings of 
the cathedrals of the Middle Ages were 
instructional in purpose. 

Before the invention of printing in 
the fifteenth century, books were scarce 
and expensive, and only the favored 
few could learn to read. The magic 
lantern, predecessor of several types of 
modern audio-visual apparatus, was in- 
vented about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It was about the 
middle of the eighteenth century that 
the British Museum encouraged the 
“neople, teachers, and children” to use 
its collections. 

Formal education has made use of 
visual aids for centuries. Sand, boards, 
and slate were forerunners of the mod- 
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ern blackboard. Real objects and 
specimens found favor early with those 
commissioned to teach the young. Field 
trips were common in the ancient Greek 
schools. Illuminated manuscripts, with 
artistic designs in color, with beautiful 
symbolism, were and are valuable visual 
aids. Later, long before the invention 
of movable type, wood cuts were used 
to illuminate manuscripts. 

Comenius’s famous Orbis Pictus, pub- 
lished in 1658, is an early example of 
illustrated printed books. It was but a 
short time after Comenius that the ma- 
jority of the new books in geography, 
history, science, and pedagogy were 
illustrated. Early maps, in particular 
during the age of the great discoveries, 
were realistically decorated with ships, 
dragons, great fish, animals, and many 
other symbols. Erasmus, Pestalozzi, 
Rousseau, Froebel, and our own Ben- 
jamin Franklin made contributions in 
the field of visual aids. 

In America an illustrated schoolbook, 
the celebrated New England Primer, 
appeared in 1690. The invention of 
photography by Niepce and Daguerre 
arly in the nineteenth century gave 
great impetus to visual education. Our 
modern textbooks place much more em- 
phasis on the value of pictures than did 
the textbooks of a few generations ago. 
In fact, the possibilities of using illus- 
trative materials in books and other 
publications for classroom purposes 
have grown apace within our own day. 
Thus we see that the audio-visual 
method is very, very old, probably the 
oldest method of conveying ideas. The 
terms are new. We speak of visual aids, 
audio-visual aids, audio-visual instruc- 
tion, multi-sensory aids, and visual- 
sensory aids, but we must concede that 
the method itself is of ancient origin. 

How shall we define this method? 
Dorris tells us that “visual instruction 
simply means the presentation of 
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knowledge to be gained through the 
‘seeing experience.’’’ Roberts tells us 
that visual education is based upon the 
psychological principle that one has a 
better conception of the thing he sees 
than of the thing he reads about or hears 
discussed. All the material used to 
facilitate the understanding of the writ- 
ten or spoken word are visual-sensory 
aids. They are supplementary devices 
through which the teacher leads his 
pupils to better concepts, interpreta- 
tions, and appreciations. The later in- 
troduction of auditory aids, through 
sound films, recordings, and radio and 
television programs, forced us_ to 
broaden the term visual into audio- 
visual. The other senses—touch, taste, 
and smell, and the kinesthetic sense— 
assist in the same way a visual and 
auditory experiences, but in a far less 
degree. Audio-visual is the best all- 
inclusive term so far devised. In many 
cases it is impossible to isolate and dis- 
tinguish the exact contributions of the 
various sensory channels. 


VITALIZING THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


How then do we define the term that 
has become common among us, audio- 
visual education? According to Edward 
G. Bernard, writing in Educational 
Screen, April 1954, “Audio-visual edu- 
vation may be defined as educational 
communication which uses material and 
methods of primarily sensory rather 
than symbolic nature.. It is both a 
communication science and a communi- 
cation service, involving research, pro- 
duction and distribution of materials 
and equipment, training of users, evalu- 
ation and other basic functions.” 

Kinder tells us that the term visual- 
sensory is satisfactory. Sensory per- 
tains to sense perception as distin- 
guished from intellectual perception, 
and means the faculty of receiving men- 
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tal impressions through the sense or- 
gans of the body. Audio-visual, the 
term that has superseded visual-sen- 
sory, emphasizes the two most impor- 
tant of the sensory learning avenues. 
With the importance that is given to- 
day to motion pictures, slides, filmslides, 
recordings, and radio programs, there is 
ample justification for acceptance o| 
this terminology. There is some objec- 
tion to the use of the term aid because 
it suggests that the materials offered 
are crutches which merely support other 
types of learning. A much more defen- 
sible term is material which ties in 
audio-visual offerings with such other 
learning materials as books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and the like. 

These new devices extend the school’s 
curriculum materials and enrich in- 
struction. Their simple concreteness 
appeals to every child, regardless of 
his mental capacity. Audio-visual 
materials and techniques have vindi- 


cated their place in every school cur- 
riculum. Each curriculum material has 
its own unique contribution to make to 
the pupil’s educational development. A 
given material may be basic or supple- 
mentary. Thus a film may be supple- 
mentary in the study of electrons, but 
in the study of historical events it is 
primary. In the study of plays, the film 
next to the stage performance, is prob- 
ably the best single primary source. 
“A basie understanding of children 
of other lands,” writes Kinder in his 
Audio-Visual Materials and _ Tech- 
niques,’ “cannot possibly be garnered 
from the printed page or the spoken 
word. One has to see these children 
of other lands, talk with them, play 
with them; but lacking this, the sound 
motion-picture film is incomparable. 
Many audio-visual materials are old 
‘ Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques. 


By James 8S. Kinder (American Book Com- 
pany, New York 1950). 
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and have had a place in schroolrooms 
and instructional techniques for scores 
of years; some were used in man’s earli- 
est efforts at instruction. Others, such 
as television, are so new as to be found 
in only a small percentage of schools.” 


QUALIFIED EDUCATORS, 
NOT MECHANICS, NEED APPLY 


It seems appropriate at this point 
to quote the first paragraph of Kinder’s 
Preface to his Audio-Visual Materials 
and Techniques: 


(It is) my belief that audio-visual 
has been taken too casually 

The time has passed when one may 
use a mere handbook on motion-pic- 
ture projection and, having learned 
the mechanics, say, “I am qualified to 
use audio-visual aids.” These newer 
materials must be used in the right 
way. The modern school program 
demands teachers who can vitalize 
learning, not gadgeteers who only 
push buttons. A comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the value and the use 
of the newer instructional materials 
must be built on the psychology of 
learning and the knowledge that true 
learning rests fundamentally upon 
direct experiencing. Teachers must 
be able to think constructively and 
broadly. Audio-visual materials are 
a means to an end, the development 
of the maximum potentialities of 
every student. 


It remains true that the foundation 
of education is to be found in direct 
experiencing. No building can stand 
without adequate foundation; no educa- 
tion worthy of the name can exist with- 
out direct experiencing at its base. 
Kinder presents the three basic types of 
learning—direct experiencing, vicarious 
experiencing, and symbolized experi- 
encing—in the form of a pyramid. 

The top level of the pyramid is sym- 
bolized experiencing, the vicarious 
learning through words, the abstract 
symbols of reality, such as we have in 
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speech and writing. The reading school 
is built on the printed word which is a 
symbol for an experience, and often a 
complicated one at that. Instruction 
began orally and by direct experienc- 
ing. When books became common, wis- 
dom and learning were summed up in 
the books by the use of abstract sym- 
bols. Even the things which had been 
experienced directly by all people were 
put into books in verbal and mathemat- 
ical symbols. Things came to a sorry 
pass when people accepted only book 
learning as of any value whatsoever. 

The second level of Kinder’s pyramid 
deals with vicarious learning through 
audio-visual materials such as maps, 
charts, graphs, objects, specimens, pic- 
tures, models, slides, filmstrips, motion 
pictures, recordings, radio, dramatics, 
and television. These materials are 
mechanical representations of reality. 

The third and bottom level of the 
pyramid is concerned with direct learn- 
ing through firsthand experiences. 
These experiences are immediate sen- 
sory contacts with reality such as we 
have in interviews, field trips, surveys, 
camping, service projects, and work ex- 
periences. This pyramid Kinder took 
from E. G. Olsen, “Perspective in 
Audio-Visual Education,” Educational 
Screen, March 1946. 

Audio-visual education recognizes 
values in all of these three types of 
learning and advocates a synthesis of 
them. There are obviously cases where 
we must have learning substitutes to 
take the place of direct experiencing, 
and audio-visual aids are among the 
most effective media for furnishing vi- 
carious experiences. At the same time 
it is visionary to advocate replacing 
books or teachers with audio-visual 
materials. Firsthand experiences must 
be reduced to form in words before they 
can become an instrument of instruc- 
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tion. It is the testing and interpreting 
of personal experiences that give them 
value. It is equally true that mere 
symbols without appropriate experien- 
tial contact are nothing more than ver- 
balism. 

AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION: 

WHAT IT IS NOT 


Audio-visual instruction is not a 
separate school subject. Like composi- 
tion it has no content of its own; it 
permeates all instruction. It is a part 
of a teaching method designed to aid in 
the presentation of materials, in litera- 
ture, mathematics, science, shopwork, 
and other fields, both curricular and 
extracurricular, in order that they are 
more easily and clearly understood, ap- 
preciated, and applied. 

Audio-visual is not a_ substitutive 
educational device. The spoken word 
and the written word are still the most 
important channels of instruction, and 
will remain that. There is no possibility 
that the teacher will be displaced. On 
the contrary, he becomes more impor- 
tant in every learning situation. Audio- 
visual devices will never replace good 
textbooks and effective teaching tech- 
niques. As has been convincingly 
proved, learning will be easier and more 
thorough through a proper capitaliza- 
tion of these aids. 
movement is not 
concerned only with motion picture, 
either silent or sound. The motion pic- 


The audio-visual 


ture inevitably found its way into many 
kinds of instructional activities. Many 
individuals looked upon it and audio- 
visual education as synonymous, but 
the motion picture is but one of the 
many visual aids in common use in our 
schools. We have but to read the list 
of audio-visual aids in any manual to 
be convinced of the truth of this state- 
Such a list must mention the 
blackboard and the bulletin board; 
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maps, graphs, charts; models, objects, 
specimens; flat pictures, still pictures, 
slides, posters, cartoons, clippings; rec- 
ords and transcriptions, wire recordings 
and tape recordings; stereoscopes, radio, 
television; and trips, journeys, tours, 
and visits. 

Audio-visual instruction is not mere 
entertainment. Some teachers were 
long under this misimpression, especially 
those who used the motion-picture for 
mere diversion or recreation. The hard 
pedagogy group were suspicious of the 
softness of the motion picture. They 
mistrusted any device or procedure 
that made schoolwork more intriguing 
or lessened learning difficulties. The 
answer to this difficulty is that audio- 
visual aids, including the motion pic- 
ture, are not designed to amuse the 
pupil, but to increase his interest in, 
and his comprehension of, a given topic 
by presenting several different slants 
on it, through the pupil’s two most used 
senses—sight and hearing. 

Audio-visual instruction is not new. 
Enough has been said to show that the 
method involved is of long standing, 
probably the oldest method of con- 
veying ideas. It has proved its worth 
in practice. The modern improved 
types merit our attention. All teachers, 
in all schools at every grade level, 
should give critical thought to the im- 
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provement of learning through the use 
of audio-visual facilities. 


SECULAR AND CATHOLIC 
LEADERS IN THE FIELD 


The modern interest in the movement 
seems to have had its beginning about 
1920. The National Education As- 
sociation responded with vigorous in- 
terest and established a Department of 
Visual Instruction. With this depart- 
ment the Visual Instruction Associa- 
tion of America became affiliated in 
1932. In 1947 the Department of Visual 
Instruction changed its name to the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Research in visual education made 
lusty strides in the twenties. Since 
1930 researches into the various as- 
pects of visual education have multi- 
plied rapidly. Hundreds of students 
have won their degrees through special 
work and writing in this field. Year- 
books of professional societies and other 
publications add daily to this treas- 
ury of research. Educational Screen 
was the first educational journal de- 
voted exclusively to audio-visual edu- 
cation in all its phases. Today many 
journals are in the field. Many more— 
not the least of them The Catholic Edu- 
cator—carry an audio-visual depart- 
ment. Funds became available from 
many sources for the study of various 
values, particularly the study of social 
values in motion pictures, financed by 
the Payne Fund of New York City. In 
1937 the American Council on Educa- 
tion took special note of the growth and 
the importance of the movement. The 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators As- 
sociation held the first of its annual 
meetings in Chicago, August 1952. 
This Association held its fourth annual 
convention concurrently with the 
NCEA convention of April 1955, in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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To every teacher in the field it is of 
interest to know that the United States 
Office of Education compiles and dis- 
seminates information relative to the 
use of motion pictures and radio as 
educational techniques. Among the 
more expensive of the audio-visual 
teaching materials offered to the 
schools are educational motion pic- 
tures. They are an excellent device 
because of the unique presentation of 
material they provide. “They clarify 
the spoken or printed word,” writes 
Roger Albright, director of Educa- 
tional Services, Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, Ine., in The Catholic 
Educator,” March 1955. “They am- 
plify the materials of the lesson. They 
recreate situations of other times and 
in other places. They create attitudes 
through a dramatic approach. They 
call forth specific reactions. Sometimes 
through special camera devices, they 
show things which cannot otherwise be 
seen with the human eye.” 

In recent years many sources of edu- 
cational motion pictures have developed 
and expanded. Five hundred new edu- 
cational films are made each year; they 
touch every field of the curriculum 
from arithmetic to zoology. The prob- 
lem is how to get possession of these 
materials. The cost of owning prints 
makes it necessary for large numbers 
of schools to rent them. Many city 
schools will find prints available in 
nearby educational film libraries, and 
the cost of borrowing them is usually 
small. Albright tells us that, in a score 
or more of dioceses or archdioceses, 
there are educational film libraries at 
the service of all schools in the diocese. 
Several Catholic colleges maintain edu- 
cational film libraries from which book- 


2 The Catholic Educator is the official pub- 
lication of CAVE (Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators Association. 
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ings may be made. In every state in 
the country, there is a film library at 
the state university and at other state- 
supported colleges, particularly teachers 
colleges. The services of these libraries 
are not restricted to the public schools, 
but are available to private and paro- 
chial schools on the same basis as to 
the publie schools. 


MATERIAL READILY AVAILABLE 
TO CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


These films are all listed in annually 
published catalogues, usually distrib- 
uted free. “Because many Catholic 
schools are already using these libraries, 
films are included which approach the 
subject matter from the Church’s view- 
point, and many hundreds of other films 
are listed in subjects where there are 
no religious implications. An inquiry 
addressed to the director of the exten- 
sion division of your state university 
will receive helpful response.” * City 
and county educational film libraries 
will welcome inquiries about educa- 
tional films. 

In more than 100 cities the public 
library now has an educational film 
collection available for general use. 
Educational film advisors will help in 
the selection of films and, in some in- 
stances, will in getting films 
which are not regularly carried in the 
library. Even suburban schools will 
have at their service a commercial 
dealer in audio-visual materials, who 
has on stock or will be able to get edu- 
cational films when desired. Dealers 
who display the sign, “Member, Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association,” will 
help any teacher get what he needs. 
The United States Office of Education 
has published a directory of 2660 six- 
teen mm educational film libraries. It 
is U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 


assist 


. Albright, in The Catholic Educator, March 
1955, p. 437. 
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1953, #7, and may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The price is 50 cents. 

Seeking to promote teacher prepara- 
tion in audio-visual, many states, 
among them Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, have established requirements. 
Florida, Virginia, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Arkansas have regulations which 
have practically the force of law. In- 
service teachers are offered courses in 
summer school and in evening classes. 
Educational conventions give much at- 
tention to this special preparation of 
teachers. Among the finest conferences 
on visual education are those of the 


American Council on Education. 
Eighteen state departments include 


audio-visual listings in state courses of 
study. Some regret is expressed that 
there is little standardization in audio- 
visual courses. 

In the final chapter of the DAVI 
Yearbook of 1954, The School Admin- 
istrator and His Audio-Visual Program, 
Dale and Kilbourn, under the title, 
“Trends and Undeveloped Areas,” de- 
clare that ‘audio-visual courses are 
often sick with the same disease that 
afflicts other courses. Courses too often 


become memorization of verbaliza- 
tions.” This final chapter of the Year- 


book offers remedies. We commend 
The School Administrator and His 
Audio-Visual Program* to the atten- 
tion of administrators and teachers. 


‘The School Administrator and His Audio- 
Visual Program, Yearbook 1954, Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, Washing- 
ton, D. C., price $3.75. 
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CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Pastoral Visits to the School 


Before embarking, through this de- 
partment, on a technical discussion of 
this matter, we should like to preface 
this treatment with the statement that, 
exclusive of the canons quoted, the 
ideas and conclusions and apparent 
suggestions brought forth must be sifted 
for motive, in view of the fact that 
they emanate from the mind and pen 
of an assistant pastor. Furthermore, 
any and all similarity to persons living 
is purely coincidental and has nothing 
to do with the reason for the statements 
made. Having thus acquitted our 
selves of any malicious intent in the 
matter, we shall proceed with the prob- 
lems at hand. 

As far as could be discovered—and, 
though the research was thorough, ad- 
mittedly it is far from exhaustive— 
there is no canon directly outlining the 
obligations of a pastor in regard to 
visitation of schools, frequent or other- 
wise. The only canons referring to the 
matter in any degree whatever are C. 
464 #1 (which states that all pastors 
have the obligation of providing care 
for the souls of their parishioners), and 
C. 467 #1 (the latter part of which 
states that the pastors must exercise 
great care in regard to the instruction 
(Catholic) of their youth. 

Conclusions drawn from these canons 
are to the effect that the pastor has an 
obligation to see to it that the children 
of his parish have the necessary where- 
withal whereby the prescribed educa- 
tion will be made possible. And how 
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else will a pastor ascertain what is going 
on behind classroom doors unless he 
makes it his business to open them up 
once in a while, we don’t know. The 
obligation, then, to visit depends on the 
obligation to see to it that the children 
have the prescribed necessities both 
for physical and mental adjustment and 
instruction. That obligation is a seri- 
ous one. 

If there be any doubts about the 
scope and interpretation of canon law, 
if there be any vagueness attached to 
the prescription, it can perhaps be dis- 
pelled in local Synodal canons, as, for 
example, in our own where one states 
that “the pastor shall be held respon- 
sible for the management of the school,” 
and another, “that the pastor shall per- 
sonally see that the diocesan course 
of study be fully and efficiently followed 
in the parochial school.” 

But aside from the technical aspects 
of the problem, there is the more inter- 
esting and practical side to consider. 
Children are said to be their parents’ 
joy and life. They are also—or should 
be—the joy and life of their spiritual 
father, their pastor. Surely, no pastor 
would be remiss in that pleasant duty 
of dropping, unexpectedly or otherwise, 
into the classrooms. Frequent stops 
of this sort not only help create, but 
cement friendships with both children 
and parents. 

How many of us have not experi- 
enced unexpected aid in time of need 
from parents of children whom we our- 
selves had befriended, not to any great 
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or unusual degree, from our point of 
view; but in the eyes of the child it was 
something important, something he and 
she had to boast about to the parents, 
a kind of milestone in their young lives. 
The way to a man’s heart may be 
through his stomach, but the way to a 
parishioner’s heart is most certainly 
through kindness and acquaintance 
with his children. And where else 
ean this be accomplished than at the 
parochial school? 

Frequent visits of the pastor also 
help create a system of discipline in 
the school. Unheralded visits are 
always a good and effective stop-gap 
to any uncontrollable uprisings which 
might occur at the instigation of the 
more assertive students, those whom the 
sisters—and often the priests, too— 
find hard to handle. Regular visits 
also tend to create an attitude of genu- 
ine interest which does not go unap- 
preciated by the good sisters. 

How frequent is frequent? That un- 
doubtedly would depend on the circum- 
stances of the parish and the discre- 
tion of the pastor. Once a week might 
be ideal. Visit each classroom for about 
five or ten minutes. It will be time 
well spent. Or, perhaps, a certain class 
might be visited each day at an ap- 
pointed time—whatever arrangements 
suit the parties concerned. 

There is, of course, the other ex- 
treme to be considered. Frequent can 
be too frequent. A daily disturbance 
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by the priest just for the purpose of 
asserting his authority, or merely to 
imitate TV comedians, while openly 
and heartedly appreciated by the chil- 
dren who delight in a waste of time, is 
hardly the answer to a teacher’s prayer 
for a completion of the course in the 
allotted time; that, consequently, is 
frowned upon by the dear nuns, if for 
no better reason than that, perhaps, 
they’ve already heard the stories of 
Joe Miller-vintage time and again. 

So, as in every other matter, the 
golden mean is the goal. Visit the 
school as often as you deem necessary, 
per se or per assistant, but not always 
per alium. The children do like to see 
the pastor once in a while. Believe it 
or not, they really do. 

We opened with a preface; we’ll close 
with a post-script. 

P.S. The canons which dictate the 
obligations of pastors are prescriptive 
and bind in conscience, because the pri- 
mary duty of pastors is the care of 
souls. The comments and suggestions 
are based on these general dictates of 
the canons, and are merely directive, 
and open to adoption or criticism, more 
likely the latter. The choice is yours. 

JOSEPH J. SUPER 
Pittston, Pa. 


Censorship—the 
Right and the Use 
DITOR: 

On re-reading the splendid article, 
“Common Sense and Censorship,” 
which Father John B. Sheerin wrote 
for the April, 1954, issue of this 
Review, I was prompted to the follow- 
ing lines which may explain the philo- 
sophical division in the controversy on 
censorship, in addition to submitting 
some thought on the mode of censor- 
ship. 

Forces on cither side of the conflict 
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over censorship are perfectly logical in 
their conclusions, granted their funda- 
mental assertions. If one is going to 
concede that truth is a subjective mat- 
ter within the mind of the individual, 
then it is perfectly logical to conclude 
that no one has the right to decide what 
should or should not arise within the 
mind of the individual. On the other 
hand, if one grants that truth is con- 
formity with an objective reality out- 
side the mind, then the mind is not free 
to accept or reject it as it pleases, but 
must assent to it or else be a false mind. 
It is perfectly reasonable, then, to argue 
for a censorship which would eliminate 
all that does not correctly measure up 
to the reality of things. 

Ever since the advent of the Renais- 
sance and the “new philosophy,” the 
mind of man has deteriorated philo- 
sophically because of the fundamental 
principle of modern philosophy stated 
by Descartes: Cogito, ergo sum. This 
statement reflects the awareness of man 
concerning his own thought, and estab- 
lishes this as the primary principle of 
all knowledge. 

But what has 
done? He has proposed a_ principle 
whereby man is not primarily aware of 
external reality, but primarily aware 
of his own thought. If such is the case, 
then man will never arrive at a reality 


Descartes thereby 





outside of the mind which is preliminary 
to and a determining factor of truth 
within the mind. 

Ever since the seventeenth century, 
the mainstream of modern philosophy 
has accepted Descartes’ principle as its 
fundamental thesis. Shakespeare had 
already attitude in 
Hamlet: 


expressed — this 


There is nothing good or bad but 


thinking makes it so. 
And the great metaphysical poet of the 
seventeenth century, John Donne, wrote 
of his age: 
There’s nothing simply good, nor ill 
alone, 
Of every quality comparison, 
The onely measure is, and judge, 
opinion. 
Again: 
And one Soul thinks one, and another 
way 
Another thinks, and ’tis an even lay. 
Both Donne and Shakespeare were con- 
temporaries of Descartes, and with 
poetic insight they anticipated the effect 
of his philosophy. They realized that 
man had drawn himself away from 
external reality, had become lodged 
totally within the workings of his own 
disquieted soul, and was incapable of 
rescuing himself by recourse to an ob- 
jective standard of truth. 
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Cartesianism has been dialectically 
developed on the European continent 
by Liebnitz, Schopenhauer, Hegel and 
Kant; in Britain by Locke, Hume and 
the two Mills; in America by James. 
These men represent the mainstream 
of modern philosophy. They have 
logically driven Cartesian philosophy 
to absurd conclusions which violate 
common sense. They have established 
themselves incapable of knowing reality 
external to the mind. Knowledge of 
physical cause and effect is impossible. 
There is simply an associative pattern 
drawn up within the mind. There is no 
reality outside the mind but what 
“thinking makes it so.” In such a sys- 
tem, law and science are anomalies. If 
there are no objective absolutes, then 
the mind must be totally free to accept 
or reject what it pleases. 

Some would rather die than admit of 
any intelligible absolutes, such as that 
an object cannot be and not be at the 
same time in the same respect. 

To such persons, censorship is a hei- 
nous monster leering at the modern 
world as a kind of disreputable hang- 
over from the mythological orgies of 
the Middle Ages, and therefore an un- 
pardonable insult to the intelligence. 

On the contrary, the adherents of the 
traditional philosophy which accepts 
substance as the foundation of all real- 
ity, which posits the existence of trans- 
cendentals and which avers that the 
mind corresponds to reality, and not 
“reality” to the mind primarily, these 
adherents have no trouble admitting 
of the necessity of censorship. They 
find little difficulty or remorse in “liqui- 
dating” the mental creations of man 
which do not correspond to the reality 
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of things. Accepting, for example, 
obedience in a child as a principle of the 
natural law, the traditional philosopher 
rejects entirely as untrue any proposal 
to the contrary, and would do his utmost 
to prohibit the furtherance of such a 
principle. 

The “modern” then replies that, 
though personally disagreeing with the 
idea, he does not claim the right to ban 
publications. This type of reaction, 
of course, just starts the circle over 
again. What the modern really means 
is, “As I see things, the man is wrong. 
But who knows, he might be right. 
Therefore, let him publish.” Subjectiv- 
ism again! 

So much for the right of censorship. 
The matter of the use of censorship is 
another matter, of course. 

The great danger in all censorship is 
the careless, frequent and imprudent 
use thereof, which stirs up an emotional 
rather than an intelligent reaction. An 
organized minority can pressurize au- 
thority into an unwholesome use of 
censorship. 

If a large part of the modern world 
is so violently opposed to censorship, a 
historical study would probably demon- 
strate some flagrant abuses of the 
power of censorship in the past. Un- 
less the power of censorship is used with 
wisdom, there is no point in speaking 
intelligently of its philosophical basis, 
because the real issue resides in the 
emotional reaction to the abuse of 
power, and the problem, therefore, be- 
comes one of how censorship should be 
administered and not why should there 
be censorship. 

Tuomas Corsett, 8.M. 
Mineola, N. Y. 
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Questions ANSWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Confession to Priest 
from Other Diocese 


Question: One of the sisters at a 
parish convent asks a priest from 
another diocese to hear her confession. 
Does this priest need the faculties of 
the diocese within which the convent is 
located, or does the sister’s asking him 
suffice to give him the necessary facul- 
ties? Of course, what I mean is that 
the priest is outside his own diocese, 
and that he is visiting in the parish 
where the sister is assigned. Does a 
visiting priest like this need any special 
faculties, such as those which are given 
to the ordinary or extraordinary con- 
fessor of religious women? 

CurIoUs 

Answer: <A priest from outside the 
diocese, although he has the faculties of 
his own diocese, is not authorized to act 
as the occasional confessor of a religious 
woman, whether she asks him to do 
so or not. Canon 522 gives the author- 
ization by virtue of which a sister is 
permitted to make her confession to a 
priest who has not been designated by 
the local Ordinary as a confessor for 
her religious house, or for that particu- 
lar sister. The priest to whom Canon 
522 applies need not have the faculties 
of an ordinary, extraordinary, special, 
or supplementary confessor, but he 
must be approved for women’s confes- 
sions by the Ordinary of the place where 
he hears the sister’s confession. In the 
United States, in almost every instance, 
a priest will be able to act thus as 
an occasional confessor because he 


‘ Canons 520, 521 


possesses the local diocesan faculties. 

As we have said, this confessor does 
not need the “special” faculties of an 
ordinary or extraordinary confessor. It 
is sufficient that he possess the usual 
diocesan faculties that are given in our 
American dioceses, because these apply 
to both men and women. Cappello 
states that if a priest has received from 
the local Ordinary faculties only for a 
certain religious house or for a certain 
community of sisters (which might be 
true of a retreat master from another 
diocese) he would fulfill the conditions 
of Canon 522. The priest, in this case, 
has truly been approved by the Ordi- 
nary of the place to hear the confessions 
of women, and a religious woman of 
another convent or another community 
could then go to him as the occasional 
confessor of Canon 522.? 

However, a priest of Diocese A is not 
able to hear the confession of a sister in 
Diocese B, even at her request, unless 
he has received from the Ordinary of 
Diocese B the faculties of that place, 
or at least the Ordinary’s approval for 
hearing the confessions of some group 
of women in Diocese B. His faculties 
in Diocese A do not qualify him to act 
as confessor in another diocese. 


Stipend for Forty Hours Masses 


Question: In the Manual of the 
Forty Hours’ Adoration we read that 


2De Sacramentis: Volume II, De Poent- 
tentia. By Felix M. Cappello, S.J. (Marietti, 
Rome, 1944), n. 312 
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the celebration of the votive Masses on 
the three days of the Forty Hours fol- 
lows the rules laid down for the solemn 
votive Mass pro re gravi et simul 
publica causa. May the celebrant of 
these Masses offer them for some special 
intention, e.g., for a departed soul, and 
accept a stipend for them? 

PASTOR 


Answer: The regulations for the 
solemn votive Masses during the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion do not affect the in- 
tention for which the Masses are ap- 
plied. The grave and public cause for 
these votive Masses is the devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist that is fostered and 
encouraged by them. Hence, special 
liturgical privileges are granted for that 
time. The rubrics, or the rules in the 
manual, do not forbid a priest’s accept- 
ing a stipend for any of those Masses. 
Only their liturgical character is 
affected, with reference to precedence 
over certain feasts, and other matters 
of this nature. 


Late Snack on a Fast Day 


Question: The other day a group of 
priests was discussing whether or not, 
on a day of fast, a person who is bound 
to fast may skip either breakfast or 
lunch, with the intention of going to a 
party of some kind in the evening and 
of there having lunch. The individual’s 
intention is to make the lunch at the 
party his second meatless meal of the 


day. Would this be permissible? 
SACERDOS 
Answer: Apparently the proposed 


arrangement of meals would be lawful. 
If the person who is fasting does not 
take more than one full meal during 
the day, he observes the essence of the 
law of fasting and commits no grave sin. 
Furthermore, if there be sufficient rea- 
son for him to change the order of 
meals, no sin is committed. 

Certainly, one is permitted to ex- 
change the noon and the evening meal, 
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that is, to take the full meal either at 
noon or in the evening, without any 
special cause for doing so. This is ex- 
pressly permitted by the Code of Canon 
Law.* To exchange one’s breakfast 
(jentaculum) with the full meal or the 
collation is lawful only if there be a 
reasonable and proportionate cause.‘ 
Arregui’s teaching is that any change, 
either by anticipating a repast, or by 
inverting the order of meals (with due 
allowance for the change permitted by 
Canon 1251), is not sinful, if there be 
some just cause for it; if no such reason 
exists, the change or inversion would 
be no more than a venial sin.® 

In the proposed case, we do not neces- 
sarily have the inversion of order 
spoken of by these theologians, but 
their opinion substantially applies to 
the facts. Especially is this true under 
the relative norm of fasting, when “two 
other meatless meals, sufficient to main- 
tain strength, may be taken according 
to each one’s needs.’* This is not to 
say that the proposed delay of one of 
the meals until a later than usual hour 
is expressly provided for in the uniform 
Lenten regulations now in force in most 
dioceses of the United States. Never- 
theless, when particular cases of this 
kind are proposed for solution, we must 
seek to determine what the law actually 
requires. If the faithful wish to know 
whether or not they are permitted to do 
a certain thing, we must endeavor to 
give them a definite answer, making 
clear their obligations in conscience, 
and not needlessly imposing obligations 
which do not exist in the law. It may 


*Canon 1251, § 2 

‘Summa Theologiae Moralis. By H. 
Noldin, S.J. Vol. II (1936), n. 683, 3 

*Summarium Theologiae Moralis. By An- 
tonio M. Arregui, S.J. (Bilbao, 1934), n. 448, 
resl. 1 

*Canon Law Digest. By T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934. . . .), 
Vol. III, p. 503 














QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





be well to add here that solution of the 
present case does not particularly de- 
pend upon the Lenten regulations in the 
United States, but upon proper applica- 
tion of the general laws on fasting. 

Various possibilities are suggested in 
the question asked by Sacerdos. Of 
these, the better course would seem to 
be taking the morning repast, as usual, 
with the full meal being eaten at noon, 
followed by postponement of the colla- 
tion, or second light meal, until later in 
the evening at the party. If one is will- 
ing to mortify himself by waiting a 
longer time to eat his meatless evening 
meal, it is difficult to see wherein he is 
doing wrong. Postponement of a meal 
is not the same as anticipating a meal, 
and it should not require a similar justi- 
fying cause to render the postponement 
permissible. We should not allow the 
reference to a party to lead us to think 
that in some fashion the procedure is 
to be condemned. Our sole concern 
here is the law of fasting. Whether or 
not a person’s second meal of the day 
be eaten at a party is accidental. 

To omit breakfast or lunch, and to 
take a regular meal around five or six 
o’clock in the evening (only two meals 
so far), with a third light repast in the 
evening at a party, cannot be con- 
demned as gravely sinful. The ques- 
tion remains, is it a sin at all? This 
procedure is not quite the same as 
merely postponing the evening colla- 
tion a bit beyond the usual hour. 
Nevertheless, in both instances the sub- 
stance of the fast is still observed, so 
long as no more than one full meal is 
eaten on that day. 

A change of this kind requires a rea- 
sonable and proportionate cause. Is 
such a cause found in the present case? 
The writer believes that it is, or that it 
can easily be verified. If a person 
wishes to be able to eat something at a 
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party that he is going to attend in the 
evening, and if he is willing to postpone 
and temporarily to forego one of his 
meals until late in the day, with that in 
mind, he seems to be acting within his 
rights, provided that he observes the 
restrictions on quantity that are proper 
to the law of fasting. 

The danger of scandal must be recog- 
nized, or at least of wonderment on the 
part of others who might believe that 
the person who postpones or inverts the 
order of his meals is disregarding the 
law of fasting. Therefore, if that 
danger be present, it should be fore- 
stalled by a word of explanation that 
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the second light meal of the day is be- 
ing taken later than usual. 


Unconsecrated Wine Received 
At Ordination : 


Question: I have wondered about the 
ceremony at the ordination of a priest, 
in which the newly ordained is given a 
sip of wine from a chalice after he has 
received Holy Communion from the 
ordaining bishop. I believe that the 
same thing is done at the ordination of 
a deacon or subdeacon. One would be 
inclined to expect that, at least in or- 
dination to the priesthood, the new 
priest would receive the Sacred Species 
from the chalice, instead of unconse- 
crated wine. Can you tell me anything 
about the origin of this part of the 
ceremony? 

PRESBYTER 

Answer: The only explanation 
which we have found of this part of the 
ordination ceremony is that given by 
Father René Dubosq. He says that 
this part of the rite goes back to earlier 
days of the Church, when Holy Com- 
munion was received under both 
species, as It is even now by some mem- 
bers of the Oriental Rites. In the Latin 
Rite, however, the practice of receiving 
under both species eventually was dis- 
continued, and, according to Father 
Dubosq, we now find a trace of it in the 
giving of a portion of unconsecrated 
wine from a chalice, after Holy Com- 
munion, to those who have just re- 
ceived one of the major orders.* 


Priest’s Blessing in English 


Question: I am to be ordained with- 
in a few weeks. Would you please tell 
me if I may give my first priestly bless- 
ings in English, or must I use the Latin 
form? Would it be permitted at least 


7 Les Etapes du Sacerdoce ou Présentation 
Analytique du Ceremonialde V’Ordination. By 
René Dubosq, P.S.S. (Desclée, Paris, 1947), 
p. 19 
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to repeat the blessing in English, after 
giving it in Latin, if the Latin must be 
used? How does the new vernacular 
ritual affect this matter? 

ORDINAND 

Answer: There does not appear to 
be any law forbidding a priest to give 
his blessing in English, should he wish 
to do so. Of course, it is understood 
that we are speaking of a blessing given 
outside of Mass, and apart from the 
administration of the sacraments or of 
sacramentals for which the Church has 
prescribed certain rites and formulas. 
For example, when giving the blessing 
after distribution of Holy Communion 
extra Missam, or after Communion of 
the sick, the Latin form is to be used 
for the blessing, according to the 
Roman Ritual. The new Collectio 
Rituum approved for use in the United 
States allows the use of English for the 
entire ceremony of Holy Communion 
brought to the sick, including the bless- 
ing at the end. There is no change in- 
dicated for the distribution of Holy 
Communion extra Missam, and so the 
Latin must continue to be used for that 
ceremony. 

The only possible objection to the 
use of English, if we may use this term, 
is the reason offered by some, who ex- 
press the fear that if the priest’s bless- 
ing not be given in Latin, the language 
of the Church, it may lose its efficacy 
as a sacramental of the Church,® al- 
though it certainly remains. a blessing 
at the consecrated hands of a priest. 
Not all would agree with this argument, 
and there is more room for disagree- 
ment now, with the introduction of the 
vernacular ritual in this country. 
Whatever opinion one may hold with 
regard to this point, we do not believe 
that it should deter a priest from giv- 





®Cfr. Canon 1144 and Canon 1148, § 2. 
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ing his blessing in English, in the cir- 
cumstances proposed, if he prefers to 
do so. 


Substitute for Crucifix 
Over Altar 


Question: As an interested and con- 
stant reader of your fine publication, 
may I submit a query? Is it necessary 
for a crucifix to be placed over the main 
altar in the case where a life-size paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion scene is depicted 
immediately over the altar? Would 
the painting be sufficient to satisfy the 
obligation of a priest in this regard? 

SACRISTAN 

Answer: The rubrics of the Missal 
require that an altar crucifix should be 
a prominent feature of the altar at 
which Mass is offered. However, ex- 
ception to this is made if a painting or 
sculpture of the Crucifixion is the 
principal part of the altar-piece. ‘This 
exception is based upon a decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

The decree declared first that the use 
of a small wooden crucifix, placed over 
the tabernacle in which the Blessed 


Sacrament is reserved, does not satisfy 
the rubric which requires a crucifix to 
be placed between the candles at an 
altar where Mass is said. However, the 
same authentic decree stated that no 
other crucifix is needed, if there be on 
the altar a large crucifix or Crucifixion 
group.® 

Therefore, what is described as a life- 
size painting of the Crucifixion scene 
would apparently comply with the re- 
quirements of the law and the rubrics 
in this matter. Monsignor Collins adds 
a note that may deserve attention in 
this connection. “If, however, this 
crucifix is only a secondary element in 
the painting or sculpture, for example, 
St. Francis Xavier holding a crucifix 
in his hand, or St. Thomas kneeling be- 
fore the cross, then one may not dis- 
pense with the altar crucifix.’’!° 


* Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sacro- 
rum Rituum (Rome, 1898 . . .), Vol. I, D.A. 
1270, June 16, 1663 

© The Church Edifice and Its Appointments. 
By Msgr. Harold E. Collins (Newman, West- 
minster, Md., 1946), p. 113 
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Pieper on Liberals 
FoRTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE. By Josef 

Pieper; transl. by Daniel F. Coogan 

(Pantheon, New York, 1954), 128 

pp. $2.75. 

The secularized, bourgeois optimism 
of the liberal has made it impossible 
for him to penetrate to the true basis of 
these two virtues. Anxiously bent on 
security, he desires to remain exempt 
Liberalism’s denial of 
original sin undermined the true mean- 
There developed an 
unsound overvaluation of “moderation” 
to the point that in the publie mind the 
notion of “morality” has been confined 
almost exclusively to this partial area. 
The very word, “morality,” has acquired 


from fortitude. 


ing of temperance. 


an ironic and derogatory connotation. 
“Enlightened” liberalism closes its 
eyes to the evil in the world. The un- 
compromising “No” has been obliter- 
ated from the liberalistie world view. 
To liberalism and its spirit of compro- 
mise, fortitude’s vital struggle, in en- 
durance and in attack, seems senseless, 
and the valiant man seems a simpleton. 
The author, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Miinster, in this, his third mas- 
terpiece, traces out the Christian mean- 
ing of fortitude. He leans heavily upon 
the Secunda Secundae of Aquinas and 
also upon Holy 
Fathers of the Church. 
one on fortitude, the other on temper- 
ance, are packed with thought-provok- 
This is a book to mull 


Scripture and the 
His two essays, 


ing insights. 

over, one worthy to stand beside his 

earlier Leisure, the Bdsis of Culture. 
Fortitude presupposes vulnerability. 


An angel cannot be brave because he is 
not vulnerable. Fortitude is basically 
readiness to die, to fall in battle, to en- 
dure injury to the natural being, to 
bear the witness of blood. But it is not 
a garrulous enthusiasm for martyrdom. 
The brave man suffers injury not for 
its own sake, but as a means to preserve 
or acquire a deeper, more essential in- 
tactness. Fortitude, however, must not 
trust itself; it is subordinate to pru- 
dence; only the prudent man can be 
brave. “Attack” is part of fortitude, 
but “endurance” is its essential act. 
Enduring comprises a strong activity of 
the soul, namely a vigorous grasping of 
and clinging to the good. The un- 
Christian ideal of an activistic heroism 
has misconstrued fortitude to be a vague 
and resentful passivism. But, too, the 
fact that St. Thomas assigns to just 
wrath a positive relation to the virtue 
of fortitude has become largely unintel- 
ligible and unacceptable to much of 
present-day Christianity as well as to 
its non-Christian critics. This may be 
due partly to the exclusion from Chris- 
tian ethies of the component of passion 
(an exclusion due to a kind of intellee- 
tual stoicism, and to a philosophy of 
man which is not of the whole man), 
and partly to the fact that the explosive 
activity which reveals itself in wrath 
is repugnant behavior” as 
regulated by non-Christian, “bourgeois’ 
standards. St. Thomas is equally free 
from both these errors. 


to “good 


’ 


The virtue of fortitude keeps a man 
from so loving his life that he loses 
it. . . . To the modern science of 
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psychology we owe the insight that 
the lack of courage to accept injury 
and the ineapability of self-sacrifice 
belong to the deepest sources of psy- 
chic illness. All neuroses seem to 
have as common center an egocentric 
anxiety, a tense and self-centered con- 
cern for security (pp. 34, 35). 


In treating of temperance the author 
points out (pp. 62, 63) that unchastity 
destroys the structure of the person. It 
most effectively falsifies and corrupts 
the nature of prudence, begets a blind- 
ness of spirit which practically excludes 
all understanding of the goods of the 
spirit, splits the power of decision, and 
is in its inner nature characterized by 
selfishness. 

Pieper exposes the Manichean under- 
valuation of sensual reality, and Ter- 
tullian’s refusal to admit that sins of 
unchastity could be forgiven. Against 
their heretical denial of the goodness of 
all creation Pieper opposes a sermon of 
St. John Chrysostom linking the words 
of Holy Scripture concerning “two in 
one flesh” to the physical union of the 
spouses, where Chrysostom adds, “Why 
do you blush? Is it not pure? You are 
behaving like heretics.” 

Modern misunderstanding of chastity 
is evidenced by the common application 
of the beatitude, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart” exclusively, or, at any rate, 
principally, to chastity, though neither 
in the immediate Biblical meaning nor 
to theologians such as Aquinas does this 
pertain so much to the virtue of chastity 
as to the supernatural virtue of Faith. 
There is in many modern people an 
inarticulate Manicheism which misses 
the actual Christian meaning of things. 

Today we also lack the right word 
for virginitas. This is, in common par- 
lance, physical intactness, not a virtue 
whereby the experience of sexual enjoy- 
ment is forever renounced for the sake 
of God. But “virginity is honored not 
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because it is virginity, but because it is 
consecrated” (Aug., De virginitate, 8). 
Only because it fosters a more undivided 
devotion to God is it superior to mar- 
riage. Yet this is a comparison between 
states of being, not between individuals. 
And so Augustine adds, “I, the celibate, 
am not better than Abraham” (op. cit., 
44). Pieper’s analysis of curiositas and 
unjust wrath as variants from temper- 
ance are also here recommended for 
study; there is not space to say more 
about that here. 


It is not easy to read in a man’s 
face whether he is just or unjust. 
Temperance or intemperance, how- 
ever, loudly proclaim themselves in 
everything that mainfests a personal- 
ity: in the order or disorder of the 
features, in the attitude, the laugh, 
the handwriting (pp. 115, 116). 


And all outer discipline, the author goes 
on to say, obtains its meaning, justifica- 
tion and necessity from the repercus- 
sion of the body on the inner order of 
man, i.e., on the virtue of temperance. 

Lewis De_Mace, 8.J. 


On Archbishop Keane 


Tue Lire or JoHN J. KEANE (Educa- 
tor and Archbishop 1839-1918). By 
Patrick Henry Ahern, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee), pp. xiv 396, 1955. 


The table of contents of The Life of 
John J. Keane succinctly summarizes 
the career of this noted prelate: Assist- 
ant at St. Patrick’s in Washington; 
Richmond’s Fifth Bishop; First Rector 
of the Catholic University of America; 
Dismissal from the University; Roman 
Interval; Americanism; Active Years in 
Dubuque. It is thus obvious that his 
Was a career marked by accomplishment 
and preferment, but also by setback and 
adversity. He indeed served the Church 
by his trials as well as by his labors. 


























The author speaks to his readers: 


I know the kind of day you lead, the obligations you have, the prob- 
lems you face, the prayers you say. I know you very well, and so my 
task is not a difficult one at all. I know the pastor (I spent many a 
year as pastor of both rural and city parishes) and, of course, I know the 
assistant. I know the missionaries who come to give a new spark to the 
spiritual life of the faithful, and I know the retreat masters under whose 
inspiration I have meditated. I know the Newman Club chaplain (and 
what a growing challenge that man faces!), and I know the instructor 
of the convert classes, the religious who teach in the Catholic schools, 
the foreign missionaries. Despite the accidental differences in our work 
of serving God according to our calling, every one of us has one thing 
in common, to “preach Christ and Him crucified.’””, Toward this end 
have I brought four of my works together into a single volume, works 
which so very many of my fellow priests have seen fit to include in their 
libraries and to use in our common calling and bond. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PREACHING 


By Rev. Clement H. Crock 


I 
Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed 
II 
The Commandments in Sermons 
Ill 
Discourses on Grace and the Sacraments 
IV 


Virtue versus Vice 


80,000 copies of these four separate works 
sold to date! 


The scope of the work: 


I was seriously inclined to title this work Encyclopedia of Christian 
Doctrine, for the volume is that, but it is a great deal more. Too long 
have I known the difference between sermon books, every word of which 
has been preached to the faithful and to prospective converts, and those 
other sermon books, not a single line of which has been uttered. And is 
it not true that, in accordance with the encyclicals on preaching of Pope 
Pius XI, the present title embraces the rejected title? Our mission as 
priests or religious is to make the Spouse of Christ clearly and wholly 
known in order that love and service will follow. 


Price $13.50 
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As a young priest, Archbishop Keane 
had already many achievements to his 
credit. He exhibited a great capacity 
for priestly influence, skill as an organ- 
izer, an impressive eloquence, a vibrant 
leadership. He was intent and single- 
minded about his interests and projects. 
His dominant objective was to search 
out ways and means of integrating the 
Church into the life around him. These 
qualities became more clearly defined 
and recognized as he advanced in his 
career, and indeed were the factors 
which brought him further responsibil- 
ity and honor. His public life was piv- 
oted around the Catholic University of 
America. He more than any other 
American ecclesiastic made possible its 
foundation, and appropriately to him 
was entrusted its first rectorship. 

He held this assignment only eight 
years. It was in this period that his 
shortcomings began to show up in the 
midst of many accomplishments. Some 
of his publie utterances and activities 
aroused criticism in certain Catholic 
circles. He became too evident a pro- 
tagonist of the views of one part of the 
hierarchy. He failed to win the undi- 
vided support of the University faculty 
which he had recruited. In a word, he 
accomplished much for the University 
but not all that was necessary to fashion 
it into the mainspring of Catholic in- 
tellectual life and influence in the 
United States. The fault was not 
wholly, or even principally, Keane’s, 
but limitations of scholarship and 
temperament were a decided factor in 
the whole situation. The story of his 
life shows him to be more of a man of 
action than of thought. Only one with 
both endowments had a chance of giving 
firm establishment to the University. 
Nor did Keane possess that reserve of 
judgment and outlook so necessary for 
the coalescence of alien views with his 
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own. The Ireland-Keane circle cru- 
saded for causes and projects, commonly 
regarded as “liberal,” but its members 
did not always display open-minded- 
ness and tolerance of judgment conso- 
nant with their endeavors. Their cor- 
respondence 
throughout Keane’s biography shows 
their tenacity and singleness of outlook. 


reproduced in extenso 


Keane’s side in the Americanism con- 
troversy stands out in this light. Cer- 
tainly much national bias and feeling 
beclouded the true issue and helped to 
bring on the final papal condemnation 
—yet this latter was not solely the work 
of connivers and conservatives. As 
proclaimed by its proponents, Ameri- 
canism was dogmatism. An area of 
opinion and proposal was converted into 
a closed field of general principle and 
finality. The Americanists proposed a 
new and necessary form of procedure 
for the universal Chureh. Publicly they 
disavowed such a claim, but many of 
their statements implied it, and in their 
private exchanges they admitted to 
such: “the good leaven is working ir- 
resistibly”; “the whole atmosphere of 
Kurope is redolent of Americanism”; 
“They all believe we are the future and 
now Americanism as represented by you 
is the Catholic watchword of Europe.” 
Perhaps the Americanist error was in 
exaggerated expression and not in fun- 
damental thought, but it was right that 
misunderstanding or over-statement, 
whatever the divide the 
Church into two opposite camps. Basic 
Catholic doctrine was re-asserted, so 


case, not 


that all might distinguish between end 
and means, the absolute and the rela- 
tive. Arehbishop Keane was shortly 
after placed in an archiepiscopal see, 
but not spared a paternal reminder by 
Pope Leo XIII of this obligation. 
Keane has been most fortunate in his 
biographer. His life story is abundantly 
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documented, yet thoroughly readable 
and highly engrossing. The author al- 
lows the facts and the written record to 
speak for themselves and gives a mini- 
mum of argument and interpretation. 
Yet it is quite evident that the author’s 
sympathies are with his attractive sub- 
ject. It is to be hoped that Archbishop 
Corrigan, who so often stood in oppo- 
sition to Keane, will have his side clari- 
fied by an equally competent biog- 
rapher. 

Francis B. Donne .ty, 8.T.D. 


Church-State Relations 


CHURCH AND STATE THROUGH THE 

CenTuriEs. Edited and translated 

by Sidney Z. Ehler and John B. Mor- 

rall (Newman Press, 1954), 625 pp. 
$6.75. 

So few people anymore go back to 
the sources, sometimes not even the 
scholars, that a collection of historic 
documents with commentary, such as 
this, merits attention and consideration 
from those interested in the sources of 
historical knowledge. 

This compendium of original docu- 
ments covers Church-State relations 
from the time of Trajan to the present 
day. The work is divided into eight 
sections, each containing from eight to 
twelve documents. Each _ division, 
moreover, is preceded by an excellent 
summary of the characteristics of the 
period under consideration, with partic- 
ular emphasis on such elements that 
bear directly upon the documents. 
Every document, in its turn, has a short 
introduction, explaining the circum- 
stances that gave rise to it, its signifi- 
cance and consequences. 

Among the more significant docu- 
ments, all rendered in English, are: 
Trajan’s letter to Pliny; Donation of 
Constantine; Gregory, VII’s Deposition 
on Henry IV; Pope Adrian IV’s grant of 
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Treasure Untold 
Reflections on the Apostles’ Creed 


By Rev. Albert J. Shamon. In these 
vivid reflections on the Apostles’ Creed the 
author discusses each article in turn and gives 
a point-by-point analysis of its meaning. He 
drives home his lessons with snappy anec- 
dotes and appealing arguments. $3.50 








The Saint of the Atom Bomb 


By Josef Schilliger, trans. by David 
Heimann. The absorbing, true story of the 
Japanese scientist, patriot and Catholic, Dr. 
Paul Nagai, who was caught in the atomic 
blast of Nagasaki in 1945. His heroic work 
among the survivors is a compelling account 
of human courage and saintly sacrifice. 

$2.50 
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Studies in Religious Thought 

By Justus George Lawler. Vigorous 
essays in which vital questions of current in- 
terest, such as the meaning of Christian love, 
the education of youth, and true reform within 
the Church are squarely faced and sanely 
discussed. $3.00 








The Heart of Christ 


By Jean Galot, S.J., trans. by John 
Chapin. An attempt to discover the intimate 
thoughts of the Heart of Christ by contem- 
plating our Lord's inner life as described in 
the four Gospels. $3.50 








Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J. A systematic 
treatment of that aspect of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart which St. Margaret 
Mary made popular. The book examines 
the devotion as it exists today, as it is 
viewed and proposed by the Church, and 
as it is practiced by the faithful. $3.75 





An Easy Method of Mental Prayer 


By Bertrand J. Wilberforce, O.P. An 
excellent and valuable introduction to the 
practice of mental prayer. The author aims 
to encourage the beginner and to spur on 
the proficient. .50 
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Ireland to England; Henry VIII’s Act 
of Supremacy; The Peace of Augsburg; 
Declaration of The Gallican Clergy; 
and most of the modern secular and 
ecclesiastical pronouncements. 

If the teachings of Christ and the 
Church were catalogued in paralled 
columns, they would fall into three cate- 
gories. The most numerous accumula- 
tion is directed toward the salvation of 
the individual soul; the next consider- 
able body of precepts concerns the 
family and one’s neighbors; the small- 
est and least developed group of pre- 
cepts relates to man’s political rela- 
tionships. The precise line between the 
spiritual and temporal authorities was 
left for man to discover. This book 
offers the student of history and gov- 
ernment a valuable documentary record 
of the success or failure of Church policy 
in the art of statecraft. 

GeorcE A. Kewiy, Px.D. 


“Qui Mange Du Pape. . .” 


History OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
(1775-1832). By Rev. Fernand 
Mourret, 8.8. (B. Herder, St. Louis, 
1954), x + 608 pp. $9.75 


Back in 1947 a distinguished French 
historian, Georges Lefebvre, concluded 
his analysis of the proximate causes of 
the French Revolution (The Coming of 
the French Revolution) with this judi- 
cious thought: 


Liberty is by no means an invitation 
to irresponsible power. It supposes 
application, perpetual effort, strict 
government of self, sacrifice in con- 
tingencies, civic and private virtues. 


It appears to be the judgment of his- 
tory that the French Revolution failed 
in achieving its purpose, the emancipa- 
tion of mankind, because it abused what 
Lefebvre makes indispensable for the 
possession of liberty. Had it succeeded 
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in attaining its aim, it would have done 
so because it had used its great 
power intelligently and has kept it re- 
strained within the limits of sobriety 
that it might produce a true unity, 
equality and fraternity. Had this been 
so, Father Mourret’s seventh volume 
in his very comprehensive History of 
the Catholic Church would have had a 
different story to relate. 

The preceding volume dealt with 
what is generally referred to as the 
Grand Century (Louis XIV and Louis 
XV). His present volume, which deals 
with a France in political and religious 
turmoil, has for its immediate object 
three specific aims: 


1) To analyze the policies of Pius 
VI and Pius VII in their effort to 
preserve in Europe a_ beleaguered 
Catholicism. 

2) To describe the great Revolu- 
tion in its relation to the Church. 

3) To validate what has since be- 
come axiomatic in the French lan- 
guage: Quit mange du Pape en meurt. 
He who eats the Pope dies! 


Volume VII is divided into three 
parts, of which parts I and 2 deserve 
especial attention. Part 2, “The Revo- 
lution,” accounts for the spoliation of 
the Church (by the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy), for the persecution of the 
Church (by decrees of the Assemblies 
and of the convention), for the sup- 
planting of the Church (by civil reli- 
gion and finally irreligion). 

A reviewer finds himself under the 
obligation to resist an almost irresist- 
ible impulse to reproduce illustrations 
which add vitality and color to the 
author’s presentation of his facts. But 
surely it is pardonable to cite three of 
the numerous examples of Catholic 
heroism we find described in the book. 

Father Mourret recalls the spectacle 
of the thirty-two nuns who were guillo- 
tined in a batch at Orange, and follows 
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it up with an even more wonderful pic- 
ture of the Carmelite Sisters who suf- 
fered at Compiégne and whom the 
Chureh commemorates as martyrs on 
July 17. These courageous virgins went 
to their death chanting the Veni Crea- 
tor. So perfect was their timing of 
the hymn, that it was the fatal knife 
which stilled the final syllable of the 
last word as it fell from the lips of the 
last victim of the holocaust. 

Finally, one will never forget Father 
Noél Pinot, who provided a drama 
which must be unique in the annals of 
martyrdom. At Angers, on the after- 
noon of February 21, 1794, this brave 
confessor of the faith was marched to 
the guillotine to the beat of the drum. 
Vested in the full garb of the Mass 
sacrifice, Father Pinot made his own 
sacrifice upon a scaffold erected upon 
the very spot where in Catholic times 
the high altar of St. Pierre Church had 
been! Incidents such as these give a 
flavor of genuineness. 

“Towards a Religious Restoration” 
(1799-1823) heads Part 3. This re- 
viewer took a particular interest in this 
part because Charles Eugene de Maz- 
enod (later to become Bishop de Maz- 
enod of Marseilles) founded the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate in 1816 to assist 
Pius VII in salvaging what remnants 
remained of the wreckage of the Galli- 
ean Chureh. Is it any wonder that 
the venerated founder of this religious 
institute fathered an Order which is at 
present high on the list of missionary 
congregations, “specialists in the most 
difficult mission fields’’? 

A conclave elected Pius VII pontiff 
March 14, 1800. On December 4, 1804, 
Bonaparte, in the presence of his august 
prisoner, this same Pope, was crowned 
by his own hands in Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral as Emperor of the French, and 
began that tragic persecution of the 
Chureh which ended with his exile just 


a decade later. It is pleasant for Catho- 
lies to recall, even at this late date, 
the sole revenge that Pius took upon 
his vanquished foe: it was to im- 
plore the Prince Regent of England to 
ameliorate the harsh treatment being 
meted out to the French captive pining 
away in abject despair upon that barren 
and windswept rock named St. Helena. 

Of interest to American Catholics 
should be the remembrance that it was 
Pius VI who, in 1789, set up a hierarchy 
with Baltimore the primatial see and 
with Bishop John Carroll as its incum- 
bent. In 1793 this same Pius estab- 
lished the see of New Orleans, while, 
1808, his successor, the Seventh Pius, 
erected the dioceses of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Bardstown. The 
latter see was translated to Louisville 
in 1841. 

If there be any fault to find with this 
volume, it is only this: an appendix 
publishes the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man (1789) and the French Con- 
cordat of 1801. It is greatly to be 
lamented that Father Mourret did not 
add as a tliird appendix the very im- 
portant Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
(1790). He would have definitely aug- 
mented the research value of his work. 

Both Father Mourret and Father 
Thompson merit wide circulation of 
their seventh volume: Father Mourret 
because of his brilliant analysis of two 
memorable epochs of Catholie Church 
history; Father Thompson because of 
the excellence of his translation of the 
manuscript. Without his hours of 
painstaking labor it is doubtful if many 
of us would have had easy access to so 
valuable a contribution to history. We 
may well pray that both priests will 
be spared to bring to a conclusion the 
final chapters of their monumental His- 
tory of the Catholic Church. 


Pau R. Rust, O.M.1. 
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A prayer in action as well 
as in words. Add sub- 
stantially to Church sup- 
port. 

Ask your dealer for Vigil 
Lights, made only by 
Will & Baumer, or write... 
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The increasing number of both large and small churches who are using our 
Wrought Iron Sanctuary Equipment is ample proof of its popularity. Illus- 
trated here is an outstanding example of the master craftsman’s art. We carry 
a full line of these Wrought Iron Devotional Shrines and Stands. Send for 
the illustrated booklet showing our entire line. 

We would be pleased to have you feel free to call on us when you need 
information or expert advice on this or any other matter pertaining to 
Sanctuary appointments and supplies. 
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GAS 
CANDLE LIGHTER 


Here’s the first new improvement in candle 
lighting technique in over 2,000 years! 
Instead of a waxed taper, Will & Baumer’s 
new Gas Candle Lighter uses propane gas to 
light the wick. The flaming jet—adjustable to a 
length of three inches—instantly ignites the 
candle. Gone is the fumbling and uncertainty 
often associated with lighting high altar candles. 
Even if wicks are hidden from view, bent or 
broken, the high heat intensity of the gas causes 
immediate combustion. 

This unique new gas lighter is completely safe in 
trained hands. Several built-in safety set make 
this new gas type lighter far safer than old style 
lighters. Normal precaution is all that is necessary. 

Wall holder equipped with lock and key prevents the 
curious and unauthorized from tampering with the 
lighter. 

Lighter is furnished complete with disposable gas 
cylinder, holder and three replacement cylinders. Each 
cylinder holds enough fuel for approximately 15 hours 

of burning time. 
For further information, see your Will & Baumer 
representatives, or write direct. 
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